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FROM CLASSROOM TO KITCHEN J 
_ WITH CARNATION MILK 


Why Does Carnation Milk Make Better Custard? 


ATION CUSTARD 


(Makes 6 medium custards ) 


CARN 


4 eggs 1% cups (1 large con) 


Yo cup undiluted Carnation 


Yq teaspoon sol 2%, cup water 


1. Combine all 
ngredients in 
ns bowl. Beat 
until well blended. 
Pour into individu 


custard cups. 


2. Place custard om 
in pan of water. Bake 
in moderate oven 

(350° F. ) 40-45 
minutes. Remove 
from water; 


3. Serve in custard 
cups or dessert 
dishes. Delicious 
lain or top’ 
sliced fruit or 
chocolate sauce. 


ped with 


Custard should be judged on texture, color 
and flavor. Carnation has characteristics not 
found in other forms of milk that improve 
all three of these qualities. The extra rich- 
ness of Carnation, when mixed in two-to-one 
proportion with water, results in a firmer, 
creamier-textured custard, with a richer 
flavor and more tempting color. Carnation, 
unlike other forms of milk is specially heat- 
refined, too. This results in a smoother cus- 
tard and further enhances its flavor. 


Why is Carnation 
Better for All Cooking 
and Baking? 


The answer lies in the difference be- 
tween Carnation and other forms of 
milk. While Carnation is originally 
good, country-fresh whole milk, over 
half the water — and only water — has 
been removed. So it is a concentrated 
milk that’s twice as rich as other forms 
of milk. Even diluted with an equal 
amount of water Carnation is richer 
than all state standards for bottled milk. 


Then, too, Carnation is specially heat- 
refined. So it blends more easily and 
smoothly with other recipe ingredients 
...to bring out their full flavor. 


As a result of these two characteristics 
— double richness and heat-refining — 
Carnation is the perfect milk for cook- 
ing and baking. 


VITAMIN D ADDED 
HEAT-REFINED 


For reprints of this lesson write Carnation Co., Dept. B-33, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


DOUBLE-RICH AND HEAT-REFINED FOR BETTER 


Mit arnation EVAPORATED MILK 


From Burr 


\ 
sige 
Le 
re) 
pe 
ie 
> 
espoon vanilla 
at 
\ 
+ A &, J 
€ 
arnation 
AP Sin 
pee 
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meat 
+*piluted evapora 


ver toP, 
Servings: 


Here’s a Lenten dish your students will love 
to prepare—full-flavored Sea Food Bisque. 
They can choose their favorite fish for this 
recipe—shrimp, lobster, crab, tuna or 
salmon. (The wonderful thing about canned 
foods is that they’re always in season! ) 

This recipe, along with hundreds of others, 
was brought to mouth-watering perfection in 
the Canco Test Kitchen. And each one is 
proof that canned foods make the finest 
dishes possible today. 


Why canned food is your 
budget’s best friend! 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports: 
“Retail prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
have risen only 63 per cent since pre-war 
days, while prices of other foods have risen 
twice as much. Furthermore, prices of canned 
fruits and vegetables have dropped 8 index 
points since June, 1951.” 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY @&® 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Hamilton, Canada 


Bil 
: CY Cath, your, 
q ry 
1 5- or can shrimp” 3 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoon® chopped onio® 4 cups 
2 2 tablespoo"® chopped celery Yq teaspoo” salt 
* 1 small carrot, grated Dash of pepper 
2 tablespoo"® butter oF 1 bey leat 
Devein and split shrimp cut in quarters. Add onion, celery 
and carrot to melted butter or margarine in a 2-quart sauce- 
‘ pan. Cook slowly, stirring occasionally, until vegetables are 
soft. Remove from heat and blend in flour. Gradually in 
milk. Return saucepan to heat and stir constantly yntil mix 
ture is smooth and slightly thickened. Add seasonings bay 
leaf and shrimp- Simmer 15 minutes. Remove bay and 
serve bisque at once- Sprinkle chopped parsley 
*A 734-02- can salmon, q-on. can tuna, 6%4-02- can crab 
Jobster MAY be substituted. 
: ted milk may be substituted. 
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two good lesgong in one delicious equce 


The first lesson—a sure way to make delicious, The second lesson is even more valuable. Cheese 
golden cheese sauce that’s always creamy-smooth. sauce made with Pet Evaporated Milk illustrates one 
Young cooks love Pet Milk cheese sauce served over of the many ways evaporated milk can be used to 
open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. They can _ increase the amount of milk nourishment in foods. 
use it to make wonderful cheeseburgers, too—or _And that’s a lesson in good nutrition that will be use- 
serve it with vegetables, rice, macaroni, toast. ful to your students long after school days are over. 


CHEESE SAUCE ) 


1% cups diced American CHEESE 
1. Mix in top part of (% Ib.) 
double boiler or in ¥% cup PET EVAPORATED MILK 
small saucepan 1 tablespoon WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE (can omit) 
¥% teaspoon dry MUSTARD 
Y% teaspoon SALT 


2. Cook and stir over boiling water until smooth. 


3. Serve on open-faced bacon and tomato sandwiches. You can 
also use this sauce on cooked macaroni, noodles, rice, toast, or 
such vegetables as asparagus, green beans, etc. Makes 14 cups. 


Home Economics Dept., PET MILK CO., 1448-C Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Only the WH OLE Fruit 


CAN GIVE YOU ALL 
ITS NUTRITIONAL BENEFITS... 


As shown by the comparative tables below, only the whole orange 
can provide all of the valuable nutritional benefits of the fruit. 


While orange juice is a popular and pleasant way to provide the 
daily quota of vitamin C, the fact is that the whole fruit is consider- 
ably richer in vitamin C and other nutrients as well as in the proto- 
pectins. These substances, the protopectins, are found principally in 
the albedo, the membranes enclosing the juice sacs and segments, 
and the fibrovascular bundles. 


Only when oranges are eaten whole can all their benefits be realized, 
especially the desirable effects of the protopectins which, through 
their colloidal, chemical, and antibacterial properties, help to main- 
tain a desirable intestinal environment, promote better absorption 
of vitamins and minerals, and effect more normal evacuation. 
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Approximate Typical Analyses 


of Edible Portion and Strained Juice of California Oranges. 


100 Gm. of fresh weight. 
= shows ore Fresh Fruit, Strained 
Fresh Fruit,| Strained Constituents 
400.0 mg. 200.0 mg. 
Calories “6 — 0.004 mg.| 0.002 mg. 
Protein (including free 0.004 mg.| 0.002 mg 
Fat Flavonoids (v 
cae 30.0 mg. 20.0 mg. 
ins and Pectin 1.0 Gm? | 0.1 Gm. 
1.0 Gm. 1.0 Gm. 1.0 mg. 02 5 mo 
Mie oc | 1800 
Carotenes (pro-vitamin A) 1.0 mg. 13.0 me. 
(emis 10.0 mg. 8.0 mg. 
Riboflavin Se 6.0 mg. | 6.0 mg. 
iaci 0.5 mg. 0.24 mg. lorine J 
eae inity of ash, expressed 
tothenic aci 0.21 mg. Alkalinity 
02 0.08 mg. as K:COs 0.3 Gm. | 0.3 Gm 
idoxine 
amino ocids include alanine, arginine, asparagine, 4. Underwood, ond Rockland, BsArch. Blochem.«i 
artic and gamma- All others from figures taken from the literature 
Geminobutyric acids. Glutathione is also present. compiled esearch Department, Sunkist From 
2. Miner Laboratories, (1952) have “a the original dota referred 
Davis, W. 8.: Determination javanones in Citrus Fruits, edible portion in those cases where Bi 
Anal, Chem. 19476 (uly) 1947. to screened juice. 


California navel oranges, available all winter, are 
the world’s finest eating oranges — no seeds, rich in 
flavor and vitamins. Easy to peel, slice and section. 


Sunkist Growers ¢ Los Angeles, California 


Sunkist 


Oranges 


Pe 
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How many girls 
really 
understand 
menstruation? 


These questions are among those answered in 
the new AHEA career leaflet for teen-agers. 
Send for your copy now. Fill in coupon on 
page 217. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. Washington 9, D.C. 


Probably few of your students will be fortunate 
enough to receive proper instruction in the purpose, 
function and care of menstruation unless they get 
it at school—from you. . . . Offered for your con- 
venience in discussing this subject is a teachers’ 
manual “How Times Have Changed.”’ This modern 
book is backed by scientific authority. Graphic 
anatomical presentation. Medical literature. Bibliog- 
raphies. Also offered is a booklet for students— 
“It’s Natural—It’s Normal.” 

Your girls are likely to question you about the 
Tampax method of monthly hygienic care. You can 
recommend internally-worn Tampax to any normal 
girl with the approval of many important doctors. 
When Tampax is used, all belts, pins and external 
pads are discarded. No chafing. No odor. No em- 
barrassing disposal problem. May be worn in tub or 
shower, even in swimming pools. Naturally attracts 
freedom-loving girls. See coupon. 


Gearembed by Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
Good Housekeepis of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED JE-33-D 
Chrysler Building East, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. —] Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (|) Sample box of Tampax 
containing Regular, Super, Junior absorbencies. 0 Booklet 
for students “It's Natural — It's Normal" with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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CHEMISTRY OF FOOD and NUTRITION 


By Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill Professor Emeritus 


8th Edition 


of Chemistry, Columbia University 


Henry Clapp Sherman is 
the author of many books 
on food and nutrition in- 
cluding these Macmillan 
titles: Food Products,4/e; 


Written by a recognized authority and long a standard for 
college courses, the new eighth edition of this text includes 
all the principles of food chemistry and nutrition, together 
with summarized and evaluated scientific facts, and provides 


a sound basis in the science of nutrition and its practical 
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Food and Health, 2/e; 
Essentials of Nutrition, 
3/e, (with C. S. Lanford) ; 
Introduction to Foods and 
Nutrition, (with C. S. Lan- 
ford) ; and Selected Works 
of Henry Clapp Sherman. 


The Macmillan Company 


science of nutrition. 


applications. In bringing the subject matter up to date, each 
chapter has been revised, and three new ones have been 
added. Special attention has been given to significant recent 


discoveries and the advances of fundamental concepts in the 


$6.00. 721 pages. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WISCONSIN 


foods and nutrition 


COMMUNITY PROBLEMS NUTRITION MODERN 
VIEWPOINTS IN FOODS AND NUTRITION ¢ SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS IN FOODS AND NUTRITION. 


home management and 

family living 

HUMANICS HOME MANAGEMENT « 
OF THE YOUNG CHILD IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HOME MANAGEMENT ‘AND 
FAMILY LIVING. 


related art 


TEXTILES IN HOME FURNISHINGS + SPECIAL PROBLEMS 
IN RELATED ART ADVANCED STUDIES IN RELATED 


textiles and clothing 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXTILES * SPECIAL PROB- 
LEMS IN TEXTILES AND CLOTHING * ADVANCED 
APPLIED DRESS DESIGN 


home economics education 


SEMINAR IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION « CuR- 
RICULUM STUDIES N HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
* PROSEMINAR ON FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 
EDUCATION. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to August 21 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO THE SCHOOL OF HOME 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN AT 


SUMMER SESSION 
1S SUMMER VACATION IN 


OREGON 


Oregon State College 
School of 
‘Home Economics 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June 22 through 
August 14 


FIELDS OF STUDY 


Course Offerings: 8 WEEKS, June 22-August 14. Clothing, 
Textiles and Related Arts. Foods and Nutrition. Family Life 
and Home Administration. Home Economics Education. 


Workshops: 3 Term Credits Each. FIRST 2 WEEKS, June 22- 
July 3. Nursery School, Family Relationships. 


Workshop: 6 Term Credits). THIRD WEEK THROUGH 
SIXTH, July 6-31. Creative Teaching in Homemaking 
Education. (Open to those who enroll in one of the 2-week 
workshops listed above.) 

Those interested in workshops only may register for the first two weeks 


or six weeks and enroll for 3 or 9 credits. Those registering for eight 
weeks may enroll for 12 credits. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis, Oregon 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE 
BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


For further information 
write to: 
DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
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Setting 
the stage 
to make 
salad 


How to turn out this tangy 
TOMATO DRESSING 


1 can condensed tomato soup students in your foods unit make it and see ; 
% cup vinegar for themselves the difference between a half- / 
: % cup MAZOLA® Salad Oil hearted dressing and one bound to be remem- we 
ied 2 tablespoons suger bered. It keeps well in the refrigerator too, 
and is always ready to add the finishing touch 
te to any salad. It will be a favorite in your { 


1 clove garlic (optional) 


Shake ingredients together in tightly covered 
jar. For sweeter dressing, increase sugar to 


classroom work and in your students’ homes. 


. 4 cup by adding 2 more tablespoons. MAZOLA marches right through the meal! 

Main Dishes + Sauces + Fried Foods - Salads 

: MAZOLA blends perfectly with popular sea- Pastries - Pies - Cakes - Desserts 
¥ sonings to give you a dressing with a smooth- Use this golden, 


as-velvet texture and a rewarding flavor. Let 100% corn salad and cooking oil for all cooking 


Wail Chart with 4 major types of salad, 3 basic dressings; Salad 
Portraits, teacher’s portfolio of recipes, salad materials, tech- 


FREE! “Salads and Dressings’ Study Unit. Contains full-color 
niques, accompaniments, project suggestions; Student Work- 


Home Service Dept. 


sheets (punched for notebook insertion) on salad planning, f 
arrangement, nutritional importance. Give school and number ~ 4 Corn Products 
. of Student Worksheets needed. Address: Jane Ashley, Home Refining Company 


Service Department C, Corn Products Refining Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. | 
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Research Issue 


@ The Journal devotes this issue to research in 
home economics because we believe that the find- 
ings of research are woven into the daily work of 
every home economist. Some of the findings re- 
ported in this issue can become a part of our pro- 
fessional activities as soon as today—others will 
appear less immediately, perhaps, but with equal 
importance, in our subject matter and procedures. 

The Association is proud of the opportunity to 
present this research issue and it is proud of the 
research in home economics reported here. The 
Journac staff is particularly grateful to Catherine 
J. Personius for her guest editorial on the opposite 


page. 
AHEA Executive Committee Meets 


@ The executive committee of the American 
Home Economics Association held its regular mid- 
winter meeting at AHEA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, January 14, 15, and 16. All members of the 
committee were present for the meeting. 


® Top billing on the agenda this year was given 
to a review of the proposals presented by the 
special committee appointed to study the place of 
divisions and departments in the Association. Mar- 
jorie M. Heseltine, chairman of the committee, 
presented a revision of the original proposals. The 
revision was prepared after study of the reactions 
received from Association groups and individuals 
who have discussed the proposals as they were 
presented at the 1952 annual meeting. The revised 
report contained a recommendation for further 
study by Association groups and a recommendation 
that final action on the proposals should not be 
taken this year. 

The executive committee decided that the revised 
report should be distributed to state associations 
and other Association groups for further discussion. 
Copies are also available on request from the Asso- 
ciation headquarters. It is hoped that a “Town 
Meeting” type of program can be planned for the 


annual meeting to have presentations for and 
against and to provide opportunity for questions 
and discussion from the floor. 


® Reporting for the committee on revision of 
the constitution and bylaws, Helen Stacey, chair- 
man, discussed with the executive committee the 
revisions her committee plans to recommend. 
These do not include any proposals for change in 
Association organization. Proposed revisions will 


be published in the June Journat. 


@ A recommendation from the advisory commit- 
tee on AHEA publications that certain other organ- 
izations or institutions be allowed to distribute 
AHEA materials, particularly career and consumer 
interest materials, was approved. This means, for 
example, that schools may purchase quantities of 
AHEA career leaflets for distribution and may im- 
print their name on the leaflet. 


@ Committees concerned with the furnishing of 
the AHEA headquarters building were able to 
display the newly furnished Ellen H. Richards room 
and to report plans under way for the kitchen to be 
installed adjacent to the conference room and for 
the employees’ lunchroom. 

The Permanent Headquarters Fund committee 
reported a number of sizeable contributions re- 
ceived recently. 


© Headquarters staff members reported that the 
past year’s cost of the maintenance and operation 
of the headquarters building is only $2,380 more 
than was the yearly cost of renting the much smaller 
space in the Victor Building. Included in the year’s 
maintenance was the cost of repainting all outside 
window frames, doors, and woodwork. 


®@ Gertrude Chittenden, representative of the di- 
visions and departments, reported work under way 
in the preparation of educational materials, plans 
for the annual meeting program, and public rela- 
tions activities. 


@ On the lighter side, the Association arranged a 
social occasion to provide an opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of business and professional organizations 
and of government agencies to meet the AHEA 
officers. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 
Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH 


RESEARCH, or the systematic study of a subject to discover new facts and to 
establish principles and fundamental truths, is a continuing need in every field of 
learning. It is especially important in a relatively young and dynamic field like 
home economics. The findings of research have a contribution to make to each 
of our subject specializations and to each of our professional fields. 

The objectives of home economics research are at least threefold: to add to the 
sum total of knowledge contributing to good homes and the well-being of families; 
to assess family needs and preferences and interpret them to groups who play a role 
in meeting these needs; and to use research facilities to train tomorrow's research 
workers. 

The searching out of facts and principles that will contribute to the provision 
of good homes, to the maintenance of the physical and mental health of family 
members, and to the development of constructive and pleasant human relationships 
is the primary purpose of home economics research. 

Through home economics research we hope to learn more about how food, 
clothing, and housing affect health; what factors affect the quality of products that 
homemakers prepare; what procedures are economical of time, effort, and money; 
and what are the basic principles for the selection, use, and care of household com- 
modities. This knowledge can aid homemakers in making intelligent and satisfying 
decisions and choices. 

We need likewise to discover the basic principles for the development of 
normal and wholesome personalities and stable homes. That these principles and 
these interrelationships are difficult to establish should be a challenge—not a 
deterrent—to further investigations in the field of human development and 
relationships. 

A second major objective of home economics research is to assess family 
needs and preferences and to interpret them to those groups in our economy who 
play a role in meeting these needs. To the extent that we know what will con- 
tribute to the well-being of families, we can make an attempt to adjust the pro- 
duction programs of agriculture and industry to meet these needs, as well as to 
adjust family practices to suit production programs. 

Finally, we need to train for tomorrow research workers who will have the 
vision and the technical competence to carry on the present work and to open 
new fields of home economics research for the well-being of families. 


CATHERINE J. 
Co-ordinator of Home Economics Research 
Cornell University 


This editorial is taken in part from a talk at the 1952 meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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Kitchen planners, home builders, and householders can add the 
data from this study to their general information about space and 


design which will allow for satisfactory working space for one of 


the important kitchen tasks. 


[s the production of livable houses at reasonable 
cost an important consideration is the relation 
of storage and work areas to the physical and 
psychological demands on the worker. There is 
an increasing realization that work surfaces and 
storage cabinets should be designed to meet re- 
quirements for the activities in which families en- 
gage. In undertaking to set up space requirements 
for work areas in homes of southern farm families, 
the first step was to establish a method for deter- 
mining basic space requirements for a_ specific 
activity. 

Since more than 90 per cent of the farm families 
interviewed in the southern regional housing survey 
(1) frequently baked biscuits, corn bread, muffins, 
pies, and cakes, and 63 per cent baked cookies, the 
work area for the preparation of baked products 
seemed important in planning kitchens for these 
homemakers. Hence, this study to determine basic 
space requirements for work surfaces was begun 
on the requirements for the specific activity of 
mixing the baked goods commonly prepared in 
southern farm homes. Preparation of four products 
frequently baked by a large number of southern 
families was used in determining the space needs. 


Method 


Selection of equipment. The number and size of 
utensils used in an activity influence the require- 
ments for work surface as well as the accompanying 
storage space. In order to formulate a list of the 
utensils needed in the preparation of breads and 
pastries, preliminary work was done in which a 


1Paper No. 7, College of Agriculture Experiment Stations, 
University of Georgia, Athens. Report of a study which is 
a part of the Southern Regional Housing Project—RMA, S-8. 


Method of Determining Size and Shape Requirements 
of Work Surface for Preparing Products for Baking’ 


Research workers may find this 
method of studying space requirements applicable to other studies. 


Rachel Rutherford and Maude Pye Hood 


Miss Rutherford is an instructor in the School 
of Home Economics and research assistant in hous- 
ing in the College Experiment Station at the 
University of Georgia. Dr. Hood is professor of 
home economics in the School of Home Econom- 
ics and home economist in the College Experiment 
Station at the University of Georgia. 


laboratory worker recorded the items and sizes of 
equipment found by her to be satisfactory in pre- 
paring the products under consideration. The 
products were prepared in quantities to serve four, 
six, eight, and twelve persons. A check of whether 
or not families are likely to use this same type of 
equipment was based on a list of the utensils the 
families reported they owned in the inventory 
data of the housing survey (1). Any articles on the 
prepared list which were not reported owned by at 
least 25 per cent of the families were removed. If 
another article, similar in use to the one removed, 
was reported owned by 25 per cent of the families, 
it was substituted; otherwise, the item was elim- 
inated and the procedure adjusted accordingly. 
Standardizing worker's technique. The worker's 
technique for the mixing processes was developed 
by repeating each procedure until she had confi- 
dence in her skill. Following this, the worker's 
hand-body activities were recorded by an observer 
during at least four of the mixing procedures for 
each product. The record on each procedure was 
studied in order to improve the technique used in 
the next repetition. Thus the mixing of each prod- 
uct was repeated until a technique was standard- 
ized whereby unnecessary hand and body motions 
were eliminated, work of both hands was balanced, 
and suitable arrangements for placing and releas- 
ing items on the work surface were indicated. 
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“Unlimited” work surface. An adjustable labora- 
tory cabinet, 56 inches by 24 inches, was used in 
the study. This was considered “unlimited” length 
inasmuch as it provided for the normal arm span 
of a person of average size working on a surface 
36 inches above the floor (2). The cabinet was 
constructed so that changes could be made in the 
size, the shape, and the height of the work surface 
and also in the number, the depth, and the spacing 
of shelves in wall and base cabinets. This flexibility 
made it possible to change the size and shape of 
the work surface as the study progressed. 

Space measurements. In order to determine the 
space actually used during the mixing procedures, 
the work surface of the laboratory cabinet was 
marked in 8-inch module squares. Equipment for 
the mixing process was placed convenient to the 
worker. Throughout the preparation of each of 
the four products, an observer charted on squared 
paper the position and movement of each utensil in 
relation to the module squares. These operation- 
process charts showed the number of times each 
module square was used for each of the series of 
mixing procedures (figure 1). By adding together 
the number of times each square was used during 
one preparation of each of the products the size and 
shape of the work surface most used for mixing 
the baked products were indicated. 


Tora NuMBER OF Times ITEMS WERE 
PLAceD In MopuLe SQUARE DURING ONE PRrEP- 
ARATION OF COOKIES 


Ficure 1. 


(Each module is 8 inches square. ) 


WORK SURFACES 
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The next step was to see how the worker would 
accommodate the procedures when the space was 
reduced. Systematic reduction of space through 
the elimination of square areas least used in a 
process produced several different sizes and shapes 
of spaces. The standardized preparation of the 
few products was repeated on each of these differ- 
ent sizes and shapes of work surfaces, and a second 
reduction of size and choice of shapes was made on 
the basis of the space most used. The areas of the 
surfaces used for all four processes seemed to ap- 
proach three general shapes, rectangular, semi- 
circular, and L-shaped (figure 2). 

Testing work areas. The total area utilized for 
the mixing of each product prepared fell within the 
total area used in the preparation of rolled cookies. 
Hence, the preparation of cookies was chosen as 


Array of time record data by size and shape of surface area 


18.7 | 21.5 | 21.0) 20.6 
21.5/ 22.0 21.0 213 
18.7/ 19.2 20.1 


WORK SURFACE | AYER- 
SIZES AND AGE 
ORDER OF | EACH 
TESTING | SUR- 
= _| FACE 
Shape*| Size 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
| aq. in. | min. | min. | min. min, | min. | min, | min. | min. 
A | 1248 | 29.5 | 26.0 | 28.2 | 27.5 | 25.0 | 25.5 | 26.5 | 26.8 
C | 882 | 25.5 | 23.7 25.5 | 24.7 | 24.7 25.0 | 21.7 | 24.4 
B | 1040 25.2 | 23.7 | 24.5 | 22.7 | 23.5 | 23.2 | 20.5 | 23.3 
A 768 22.5 | 23.0 | 22.2 | 21.0 | 24.2 | 23.0 | 22.7; 22.6 
C | 1056 | 25.2 | 22.0 | 22.0 | 21.5 | 21.0 | 25.0 | 20.2 | 22.7 
Cc 912 | 21.0 | 22.5 | 20.2 | 19.5 | 22.0 | 22.5 | 23.0| 21.5 
C | 960 | 23.2 | 22.5 | 18.2 | 23.5 | 20.5 | 20.7 | 23.7 | 21.7 
C | 864 | 20.5 | 19.5 | 19.0 | 18.7 | 23.5 119.2) 19.2) 19.9 
896 | 17.7 | 22.0 22.5 22.7 


—) 
= 
= 


432 | 18.0| 18.0 23.2 210 20 0 
$60 | 21.2 20.0 20.5| 18.7 25.0 192 2.0 198 
256 18.0/17.0/ 17.0 16.5 17.0 


Average time 

for each rep- 

21.9 21.5 21.7 21.5 21.8 
all surfaces 


22.0 | 21.3 


* A=rectangular shape. 
B= semicircular shape. 
C =L-shape. 
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Rectangular shape Semicircular shape L-shape 


Ficure 2. THree GENERAL SHAPES OF THE AREAS FREQUENTLY UTILIZED DuRING PREPARATION OF Biscurtrs, CORN 
Murrins, Pies, AND COooKIEs 


(Each module is 8 inches square. ) 
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the device to be used in subsequent tests for eval- 
uating the several sizes and shapes of work surfaces. 
A series of tests was run on each of 12 differently 


In the table, the array of data and the accompany- 
ing time averages seem to indicate that the chrono- 
logical order of surfaces tested had more influence 
on the time required for the 


Modules used 25 times or more 


Ficure 3. Size AND SHAPE OF THE Work AREA BY FREQUENCY OF USE OF 
MopbuwuLEs DURING ONE PREPARATION EACH OF THE Four Propucts 


(Each module is 8 inches square. ) 


sized areas. Each of the three general shapes 
(figure 2) was tested in three or more sizes. 

When the size of the available space was dimin- 
ished to the point that the squares retained were 
only those used 25 times or more during one prepa- 
ration of each of the four products, the area ap- 
proached an L-shape (figure 3). 

An L-shaped area of 256 square inches evolved 
from an analysis of the records which showed the 
squares that were most frequently used (figure 3). 
The laboratory worker verbally expressed feelings 
of frustration when working on this small area. 
Hence, no areas smaller than this were tested. This 
minimum area was tested by 18 workers of similar 
experience and skill in food preparation. The shape 
of the minimum area used for these tests was a 
square which is generally considered a convenient 
shape for construction purposes. Although the 
workers were able to perform the task, they, teo, 
expressed the feeling that this was an exceedingly 
small area for a mixing surface. 

It was thought that time required to do the job 
might be used as a relative measure of the desir- 
ability of a specific work surface. Hence, records 
were made of the time required to prepare the 
cookies throughout the testing of the various sizes 
and shapes of work surface. A stop watch was used 
in recording the time at the beginning of the mixing 
process, at the end of the process, and again at the 
end of the cleaning-up process. 


45 times or more 


Building Our Profession 


process than size of area, shape 

7] 4 of space, or individual replica- 

tions on a_ particular work 
IS | area. 

iol | This may be interpreted to 

9 mean that familiarity with the 


process had the greater influ- 
ence on time required for 
preparation. It may be noted 
in the table that after 7 work 
surfaces had been tested 7 
times each, the average time 
for a preparation—on shapes C, 864 square inches 
(19.9 minutes), through A, 360 square inches (19.8 
minutes )—ranged between 19.8 and 21.3 minutes 
with the exception of the last small area in which 
only 4 replications were made where the time 
average dropped to 17.0 minutes. 

Due to the exploratory nature of this study, reduc- 
tion of size of work surface and change of shape 
of the surfaces was not carried out in an orderly 
pattern that could be statistically analyzed. In 
further use of the method, randomization of the 
order of testing different sizes and shapes used 
would give more reliable data. 


Evaluation of Method 


In reporting the method used, it is believed that 
the procedure may have application in determining 
surface requirements for other household tasks. 

Module squares and operation-process records 
were useful devices for determining frequency of 
use of specific areas on work surfaces. By this 
means the total area needed in performance of a 
task was determined. At the same time the area 
shape which lent itself most easily to the task at 
hand was indicated. 
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Since we last reported AHEA membership we have doubled the number 
of states whose membership has exceeded their 1951-52 total. Credit Massa- 
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they played in this broad research program. 


HE five White House Conferences on child 
health and welfare during the past several 
decades and the National School Lunch Act in 1946 
are examples of a nation-wide interest in improving 
the health of our children. These movements are 
making their contributions and have called public 
attention to the needs. We all have a responsibility 
to do what we can to bring about further progress 
in the improvement of health and well-being of all 
children. Good nutrition is one of the important 
factors in health, but it is not safe to assume that 
present information about the dietary habits alone 
gives a sound basis for evaluating health. What are 
the signs of good health? How differently do chil- 
dren eat and at the same time appear to conform 
to the present standards of good health and de- 
velopment? How do present practices relate to 
dietary recommendations? How valid are the 
recommendations? What proportion of our chil- 
dren show signs of poor nutrition? 
Studies directed toward the evaluation of the 
health of children and the many factors related to 


Contribution No. 4, Subproject 2—“The Nutritional 
Status of School Children: The School Lunch as an In- 
fluencing Factor” of the North Central Region Cooperative 
Project NC-5, “Nutritional Status and Dietary Needs of 
Population Groups.” (a) Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, as Journal Paper No. J-2134, Project No. 
10212; (b) Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, as Journal 
Paper No. 45-52, Project No. RM 6; (c) Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, as Paper No. 168, Department of Home 
Economics, Project No. RRF272; (d) The Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


? Supported in part by a grant and other assistance from 
General Mills, Inc., as a part of its nutrition education 


program. 


This account of a co-operative venture in nutrition research will be 
of special interest to the research worker. The advance planning, 
the organization and mobilization of research facilities, the devel- 
opment of good public relations, the interdisciplinary approach, 
and the co-ordination of findings are all discussed for the part 


Working Together for a Better Understanding 


of the Nutrition of School Children’ 


Mary Brown Patton, Ercel S. Eppright, 
Abby L. Marlatt, and Milicent L. Hathaway 


Dr. Patton is associate chairman of home eco- 
nomics at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dr. Eppright is head of the foods and 
nutrition department at Iowa State College; Dr. 
Marlatt is a professor of foods and nutrition in the 
department of foods and nutrition at Kansas 
State College; and Dr. Hathaway is a nutrition 
specialist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


it are needed to answer these and similar questions. 
Such studies require co-ordination of the knowl- 
edge and skills of persons trained in nutrition, medi- 
cine, biochemistry, physiology, and allied fields. 
The complexity of problems has led to co-operative 
research among workers in various laboratories in 
different geographical areas. Through such organi- 
zations time and resources are saved, the scope of 
the work is broadened, the number of cases is in- 
creased, and geographical differences can be 
studied. Such studies contribute basic information 
to the several fields represented. 


Co-operative Nutrition Research 
in the North Central Region 


In 1947, representatives of nutrition research 
workers in the 11 agricultural experiment stations 
of the North Central Region and in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics planned 
an investigation of the nutritional status and dietary 
needs of selected population groups, including 
school children. The present paper reports the 
early development of an organization that has been 
followed in a mass study of approximately 3,000 
school children observed since the research was 
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initiated in 1948. Three states, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Ohio, participated with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in this study of 
school children. 

Workers in the North Central area had previously 
carried out a co-operative study on the nutritional 
status of college women, and work with other age 
groups seemed a natural outgrowth of this work. 
Other reasons for undertaking such a study were: 
(1) nutritional status of school children had been 
studied in several regions of the United States (1, 
2, 3, 4), but such studies had not been made in the 
midwestern states, and the extent of geographical 
differences needed investigation; (2) present 
dietary recommendations for children of school age 
are based on comparatively few studies, and addi- 
tional information from a large number of chil- 
dren would be helpful in evaluating these recom- 
mendations; (3) a restudy of body measurements 
was needed since these are widely used as indices 
of nutritional condition and the present standards 
are based on data collected several decades ago; 
(4) relationship of blood concentrations of certain 
nutrients and of the general nutritive condition of 
the individual to his dietary habits are compara- 
tively new techniques of evaluation and need fur- 
ther study; and (5) the great expansion of lunch 
programs in schools in Iowa, Kansas, and Ohio, 
since the passage of the National School Lunch 
Act in 1946 made it timely to appraise the influence 
of the school lunch on the diets of children partici- 
pating and on the dietary habits of their families. 

For these reasons a co-ordinated program was 
developed to study the dietary habits and physical 
condition and also the mental development and 
social adjustment of school children in these three 
states (Iowa, Kansas, and Ohio). It was also 
planned, whenever possible, to study the general 
health and nutrition practices of the families of 
these children. Because of the scope of this research 
the plan of joint investigation offered many benefits. 


Interdisciplinary and Interagency Co-operation 


In the preliminary planning for this project four 
major sources of information were selected as a 
basis for evaluating the nutritional state and gen- 
eral health of the children to be studied. These 
were: (1) dietary records; (2) physical growth 
measurements and, when possible, inspection of 
general physical condition by a physician; (3) 
laboratory determinations of blood concentrations 
of hemoglobin, ascorbic acid, carotene, vitamin A, 
and alkaline phosphatase; and (4) personal infor- 
mation obtained from interviews with the mothers. 
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Uniform procedures were developed for obtain- 
ing this information in the three states. The tech- 
niques used in the study of college women served 
as a guide for development of those to be used in 
the present study. For example, the principles in- 
volved in obtaining anthropometric measurements 
of college women were adapted to obtain similar 
measurements of school children. However, 
methods of obtaining dietary information from 
young children had to be explored. Attention was 
given to new techniques for studying nutritional 
status which had been developed since the time 
of the earlier study. Important among these were 
the microchemical analyses of blood for nutrients 
such as ascorbic acid, carotene, and vitamin A. All 
measurements were considered critically in rela- 
tion to their value in a study of children. 

In order to collect such information it was recog- 
nized that interdisciplinary co-operation would be 
necessary and workers in the fields of medicine, 
biochemistry, dentistry, education, and allied fields 
were approached. 

As the general plan evolved it became apparent 
that interagency co-operation would be required. 
The planning committees in each of the three 
states included members of the following agencies: 
(1) state department of education, (2) state 
department of health, and (3) state colleges and 
universities. 

A general plan of co-operation for such a study 
is shown in the chart. The combined facilities of 
experiment stations and colleges were available, 
and working relations were established with the 
several areas in home economics as well as with 
related fields in institutions. The state depart- 
ments of education and health were the avenues 
for reaching the schools and eventually the children 
and their parents. 


Pilot Study 


To test the degree to which the representatives 
of these various disciplines and agencies could 
work together and the usefulness of the techniques 
that had been set up as criteria, a pilot study was 
carried out in each state in the spring of 1948. 
Schools were selected in areas near headquarters of 
the principal workers so that transportation prob- 
lems were reduced to a minimum, living arrange- 
ments for personnel did not change, and laboratory 
facilities were easily accessible. The school super- 
intendents and principals granted permission to 
work in the schools selected and helped to organ- 
ize committees to aid in the interpretation of the 
program to parents, teachers, and other interested 
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Office of Experiment Stations Cooperating State 
USDA Agricultural Experiment 
Stations 


Advisory 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and 


of Hor lunch, and acceptance of 
USDA foods served were factors 


State Colleges and/or 
Universities 


State Department 
of Education 


Local 
School 


— which were observed. 

The physicians and den- 
tists from the colleges work- 
ed with nurses and doctors 

from the health departments 
| in obtaining information on 
Health the physical condition of the 
children. The co-operation 
of doctors, dentists, bio- 


State Department 
of Health 


Psychology, 


Medicine, Dentistry, Agriculture and Sociology, 
Statistics Home Economics Economics, 


Educ | chemists, and nutritionists 


proved to be efficient and 
economical of time, money, 


p : Foods and 
nts 
Nutrition 


Home Local 
Management 


Institutio Child 
Pmt ent Development Education 


and resources. Each found 
Sctest that he could give a broader 


CHILD 


A GENERAL PLAN OF CO-OPERATION FOR THE STUDY OF NUTRITION 


or SCHOOL CHILDREN 


persons and to secure their co-operation. Every 
possible effort was made to explain the purposes 
and outline the procedures in a clear-cut, concise 
manner. Parents were reached through group 
meetings in most cases but if, for some reason, they 
did not attend these meetings or wished to discuss 
the project further, visits were made to individual 
homes. Written permission was secured from 
parents of each child before any information was 
collected. There was no active resistance to the 
program in any of these communities. Blood samples 
were collected from the children without difficulty. 
Nutritionists were able to secure confidential in- 
formation from the parents in practically all cases. 

Methods for collecting food intake records were 
explored. There were indications that if dietary 
information is to be obtained from the children 
themselves, those in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades were best able to supply this information. 
Children of this age group can spell and write 
reasonably well, and their interest can be main- 
tained for a period of from three to seven days. 
The records of the children in the first three grades 
may be obtained by interview with the child or 
from the mother. There were indications, in at 
least some schools, that children in the seventh and 
eighth grades tended to be less interested than the 
younger ones. 

The management of the school lunch was studied, 
using the Dreisbach schedule (5). The nutritive 
value of the lunch as served, the percentage of 
children eating lunch at school, the price paid for 


interpretation to the infor- 
mation that he had collected 
because of its relation to 
information of others. 

As work progressed in the 
community, interest among 
school personnel and parents seemed to grow and 
requests came for reports of results. Co-operation 
with the departments of health and education facili- 
tated dissemination of the practical applications of 
this information. 


Mass Study 

Based upon the experiences at the time of the 
pilot study, plans were developed in the fall of 1948 
for further study of school children in the three 
states. The statistical laboratories in each of the 
states co-operated in the development of a design 
that would provide representative samples of 
schools according to centers of population, kind of 
school, and whether or not a lunch was served at 
school. The state department of education and the 
superintendents of schools co-operated in the col- 
lection of information on the prevalence of school 
lunches in each state. A report of these data will 
be presented in a forthcoming publication. Schools 
were selected by random sampling in metropolitan 


TABLE | 
Number of schools studied in each state 


NUMBER OF 
SCHOOLS 
IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN 
CONSOLIDATED DISTRICTS 
unver 50,000 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN 
POPULATION CENTERS 
over 50,000 


School 
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areas, in consolidated school districts with popula- 
tions of less than 50,000, and in rural districts in 
the open country. Some of the schools did not 
serve lunch, and others served lunches that con- 
formed to Type A of the federal program. Table 
1 and the map show the distribution of the schools 
studied in the three states. 


Minn. 
N. Dak. 
Wis 
S. Mich. 
x 
neo. 
e « Ind 


an 
ux 


LocaTION OF SCHOOLS IN Mass Stupy 


The plan of procedure followed and the tech- 
niques used were the same in the three states and 
were based on those developed during the pilot 
study. Types of data collected on 3,000 children 
in the mass study are shown in table 2. Each state 
collected such data as were warranted by money 
and facilities. For instance, Iowa collected 7-day 
dietaries of the children while Kansas and Ohio 
have records for only 3 days. Iowa made deter- 
minations of alkaline phosphatase, and Kansas and 
Iowa made studies of mental development and 


TABLE 2 
Types of data collected on children in Iowa, Kansas, and Ohio 


HYSICAL 
— PERSONAL 
AND NUTRITIONAL OF BLOOD INFORMATION 
INSPECTION 
3- or 7-day Height Hemoglobin Size of family 
food intake Weight Ascorbic acid | Source of food 
records of Chest Vitamin A supply 
child diameter Carotenoids Income 
7-day food Bi-iliac Alkaline Personality 
consumption diameter phosphatase | ratings 
of family Clinical signs Mental de- 
of nutritional velopment 
deficiencies ratings 


Dental ex- 
aminations 

X-rays of 
bones of 
wrist 

X-rays of 
chest 
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social adjustment of many of the children in those 
states. X-rays of the chest were made of the chil- 
dren in Ohio. 

Meetings of the workers from these states and 
from the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics have been held at least twice a year 
during the past three years to review progress of 
work, check procedures, and make plans for analysis 
of the data. Reports of results have been made to 
some of the co-operating schools and in many cases 
are serving as bases for nutritional education pro- 
grams. 

Collection of data continued through the first 
half of 1951, and information is now available on 
approximately 3,000 children in the three states. 
At present these data, as well as those from the 
pilot study, are being analyzed and prepared for 
publication. 

The main interests of this study were in the 
health, general nutrition, and physical development 
of school children. The findings, therefore, make a 
special contribution to the fund of knowledge 
needed as a basis for appraising the nutritional 
status and dietary needs of such children. The in- 
formation on nutrient intake, for example, should 
be of value in the appraisal of the present recom- 
mended allowances of food nutrients. Further infor- 
mation on the relation of the levels of certain nu- 
trients in the blood and those in the diet will be 
available. Comparisons can be made of the general 
health status of children on diets varying in quantity 
and quality. There will be information on the effect 
of the school lunch on the dietary patterns and food 
habits of children and their families. Comparisons 
can be made of height and weight of present-day 
children with the same measurements for children 
of several years ago. Other interrelationships will 
be studied in an effort to meet the broad objectives 
set up by the workers in the co-operating agencies. 
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Canning Snap Beans: 


Precooked and Raw Pack 


HE goal in home canning is a safe product 

that tastes good and retains as much of the 
original nutritive value of the food as possible. 
These product qualities will be influenced by the 
procedures used in canning. 

In a previous study in this laboratory (1), canned 
snap beans that were precooked and packed hot 
before processing rated lower in palatability and 
nutritive value than frozen snap beans. The canned 
snap beans were soft in texture, tasted overcooked, 
and were weak in natural flavor. Ascorbic acid re- 
tention of the hot-packed beans averaged 56 per 
cent; thiamine retention, 66 per cent. Theissen (2) 
compared ascorbic acid retention and palatability 
of canned snap beans packed raw or after precook- 
ing and processed in No. 2 tin cans. Precooked 
packs were sealed without exhausting and processed 
for 25 minutes at 240°F. Raw packs were ex- 
hausted, sealed, and processed for 30 minutes at 
240°F. No data as to the relative sterilizing values 
of the two processes were reported other than the 
observation that maximum temperature thermom- 
eters recorded temperatures of 240°F in both raw 
and precooked packs within similar processing 
times. Ascorbic acid retentions in the canned beans 
were reported to be better by approximately 26, 32, 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of 
Olivia A. Hammerle, formerly with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, in the preparation and 
processing of samples, of Elsie F. Dochterman and Albert 
B. Parks in the statistical analysis of the data, and of Howard 
Reynolds in the determination of processing requirements. 


This research is of importance to the 20 million American families 
who annually can some of their own food supply. On the basis of 
this study, the convenient raw-pack method for canning snap beans 
will be issued by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and made available to extension workers, teachers, 
editors of magazines and newspapers, editors of commercial publi- 
cations on canning, and radio broadcasters concerned with pro- 
viding homemakers with procedures that produce a safe, palatable 
home-canned product. 


Elsie H. Dawson, Gladys L. Gilpin, 
Helen W. Warren, and Edward W. Toepfer’ 


Mrs. Dawson and Miss Gilpin are food specialists, 
Mrs. Warren a chemist, and Dr. Toepfer a food 
chemist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in the U. S., Department of 
Agriculture. 


and 33 per cent in the raw than in the precooked 
packs, depending on whether the beans were 
packed as 1-inch, 1,-inch, or French cuts. Palat- 
ability scores showed the raw-packed beans to be 
superior to the precooked packs on the basis of 
flavor and texture as well as ascorbic acid re- 
tention. 

The purpose of the investigation reported here 
was to compare the quality of canned snap beans 
packed in glass home-canning jars both raw and 
after precooking and given processes having equiv- 
alent sterilizing values. Quality factors studied in- 
cluded color, flavor, texture, and content of thia- 
mine and ascorbic acid. 


Procedure 


Snap beans of the Black Valentine variety were 
purchased on the local market. The beans were 
sorted and washed twice in tap water and twice in 
distilled water. They were divided into two lots 
to provide parallel samples for canning as raw and 
as precooked packs. The tip ends were trimmed off 
and the beans cut into l-inch pieces in preparation 
for both canning methods. 

Preliminary to the preparation of packs for pur- 
poses of comparison, heat penetration studies were 
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made to establish the processing time at 240°F for 
pint jars of raw-packed beans that will provide a 
sterilizing value equivalent to that of the currently 
recommended process of 20 minutes at 240°F for 
precooked packs. The methods used in obtaining 
heating and cooling data and for applying these 
data to the calculation of processing times are de- 
tailed in an earlier publication by Toepfer, Rey- 
nolds, Gilpin, and Taube (3). 

For this study, raw, cut snap beans were packed 
directly into cold pint jars. In order to insure a 
solid pack, the beans were shaken down when the 
jars were one-fourth, one-half, and three-fourths 
full and pressed down moderately hard when the 
last quantity of beans was added. The jars were 
then filled to one-half inch headspace with boiling 
distilled water and two-piece metal closures ap- 
plied. 

Temperatures during processing at 240°F and 
during cooling were determined in 12 jars, six in 
each of the two full cooker loads. The results 
showed that 20-minute, 240°F processes provided 
equivalent sterilizing values for both raw and pre- 
cooked pint-jar packs of snap beans. When beans 
were packed raw into jars and covered with boiling 
water, cold-point temperatures after filling aver- 
aged 179°F as compared with 182°F for precooked 
packs. At the beginning of the processes, average 
temperatures were practically the same in both 
packs, and rates of heat penetration during process- 
ing did not differ significantly. 

On the basis of the above noted determination, 
raw packs of snap beans in pint jars, prepared as 
described, were processed for 20 minutes at 240°F 
for quality comparisons with precooked packs. 

For the precooked pack, 214 quarts of the cut 
snap beans were boiled for five minutes in 1 quart 
of distilled water. The beans were then packed into 
hot pint jars and the cooking liquid added, leaving 
one-half inch headspace. The jars were sealed and 
processed for 20 minutes at 240°F. 
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The day after processing, six jars from each 
method were stored at 32°F for control purposes 
and six jars at a room temperature of 75°F for eight 
months, then used for palatability and color deter- 
minations. These determinations were also made 
on the freshly processed samples. For chemical 
analyses four jars from each method were stored 
at —40°, 32°, and 75°F for 8 months. 

For palatability evaluation, samples of the canned 
snap beans were heated to the boiling point and 
served immediately on warm plates to a panel of 
six judges. The samples were coded and presented 
to the judges in random order. Color, natural flavor, 
off-flavor, texture, and over-all palatability were 
the factors rated on 10-point scales. Ten was the 
highest possible score for all factors except texture, 
which had an optimum score of 5, with scores at 
the top of the scale registering toughness and those 
at the bottom indicating mushiness. 

For chemical analysis of reduced ascorbic acid 
and thiamine content of the canned beans, the 
liquid and drained weights were obtained from each 
jar. The liquid and solid portions were blended 
in order to obtain a slurry from which representa- 
tive samples could be drawn for the analyses. Re- 
duced ascorbic acid was determined by the indo- 
phenol xylene extraction procedure (4) and 
thiamine by the thiochrome method (5). For com- 
parative purposes, the amount of ascorbic acid and 
thiamine in 100 grams of drained weight of beans 
was calculated. 

Variance analyses of palatability and analytical 
data were made to assist in interpretation of the 
results. 


Results 

Palatability evaluations of freshly processed 
snap beans indicated that beans prepared by the 
raw-pack method were superior in quality to those 
that were precooked before packing. The panel of 
judges rated them better in color, flavor, texture, 
and over-all palatability (table 1). Differences in 


TABLE | 
Average palatability scores* for precooked and raw-packed home-canned snap beans 


STORAGE TIME AND TEMPERATURE 


Freshly processed. . . . . 


Stored 8 months at 32°F . 


Stored 8 months at 75°F. .. 


OVER-ALL 
PALATABILITY 


ABSENCE OF 
OFF-FLAVOR 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 


TEXTURE 


* Average of six replicates rated by a six-member panel. Score of 10 is highest possible score and 1, the lowest, except for texture scores, 
which range from 10 for very tough to 5 for tender and crisp, to 1 for soft and mushy. 
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|. Precooked 4.5 3.5 4.4 2.9 3.6 
Raw 5.2 . 4.5 5.0 3.7 4.5 pny 
“Precooked 4.8 4.2 4.8 4.2 4.2 
Raw 5.2 4.3 4.5 4.8 4.4 Seer 
..| Precooked 4.5 3.6 4.0 3.2 3.6 
Raw 4.7 3.8 4.2 4.1 3.9 
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color and texture scores for the precooked and raw 
packs were statistically significant at the 1 per cent 
level, in flavor scores at the 5 per cent level (table 
2). A strong flavor in the precooked beans, which 
some of the judges called overcooked or over- 
processed, was less marked in those that were raw- 
packed; also, more of the natural flavor remained 
in the raw-packed than in the precooked beans. 
Although all of the canned beans were too tender 
in texture when tested soon after processing, the 
raw-packed samples were rated slightly too tender 
while the hot-packed samples were rated moder- 
ately soft in texture. 


TABLE 2 


Analysis of variance of palatability scores for precooked 
and raw-packed home-canned snap beans 


MEAN SQUARES 


DEGREES 
SOURCE OF VARIATION or | | 
FREEDOM . | Natura 
Color Texture 
1 1.96* 1.61T | 5.45* 
Storage : 2 0.54 0.86 4.20* 
Treatment x storage. . . 2 0.13 0.67 0.06 
Error. ere 30 0.23 0.28 0.50 


* Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
+ Significant at the 5 per cent level. 


Palatability evaluations after storage for 8 months 
at 32°F and at 75°F indicated very little change in 
color and flavor of either the precooked or raw- 
packed snap beans. Statistically the differences in 
mean scores before and after storage were non- 
significant. Changes in texture during storage, 
however, were statistically significant. In both pre- 
cooked and raw packs, texture scores were higher 


CANNING SNAP BEANS 


TABLE 3 
Average reduced ascorbic acid and thiamine content of precooked and raw-packed home-canned snap beans 
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after storage than immediately after processing, 
especially for canned beans stored at 32°F. Raw- 
packed beans were rated tender and crisp, and pre- 
cooked beans were rated only slightly too tender 
after storage for 8 months at 32°F. 

Drained weight of beans averaged 69 per cent 
of the total weight for the precooked pack and 
59 per cent for the raw pack. Thus, more beans 
can be packed into a jar if the beans are heated for 
five minutes prior to packing. 

Average values for ascorbic acid and thiamine 
content of precooked and raw-packed home-canned 
snap beans are given in table 3. Because of differ- 
ences in solids content of the two packs, these data 
are presented as (a) reduced ascorbic acid and 
thiamine in liquid and beans, expressed as milli- 
grams per 100 grams of drained beans, and (b) 
estimated content of reduced ascorbic acid and 
thiamine in the drained beans. The latter estimates 
were made on the basis of other studies (1) which 
have shown that the distribution of ascorbic acid 
and thiamine between liquid and solid portions of 
canned snap beans parallels the percentages of 
liquids and solids in the pack. Thus, further analy- 
sis of previously reported data on precooked home- 
canned snap beans in this laboratory (1) showed 
that approximately 68 per cent of the pack was 
drained solids and 32 per cent was liquid. Similarly, 
about 72 per cent of the ascorbic acid and 70 per 
cent of the thiamine were contained in the solid 
portion and 28 and 30 per cent, respectively, in 
the liquid portion. Brush, et al. (6) have reported 
similar distribution of ascorbic acid and thiamine 
between the liquid and drained solids of commer- 
cially canned snap beans. 


NUMBER 
OF JARS 


STORAGE TIME AND 
TEMPERATURE 


PACK LIQuIp 


grams 


8 months at —40°F Precooked 4 193.8 
Raw 4 228.8 
8 months at 32°F. . Precooked 4 84.4 
Raw 4 149.5 
8 months at 75°F Precooked 4 108.1 
Raw + 148.8 


Standard error of difference 

Difference required for significance 
5 per cent level... .. 

1 per cent level 


THIAMINE 
100 Grams 
DRAINED SOLIDS 


KEDUCED ASCORBIC ACID 
per 100 Grams 
DRAINED SOLIDS 


DRAINBD 
SOLIDS — 
In Liquid Estimated in In Liquid Estimated in 
and Beans Drained Beans and Beans Drained Beans 
milligrams milligrams milligrama milligrams 
224.1 8.09* 4.36* 0.0710 0.0380 
201.6 10.68 5.02 .0671 .0313 
327.5 6.28 5.00 .0548 
272.7 7.76 5.00 .0566 . 0366 
322.8 4.69 3.50 .0501 0875 
277.3 6.42 4.18 0322 
0.834 0.450 . 00366 00222 
1.38 0.96 0047 
1.90 1.33 .0105 .0064 


* Data from only 1 jar. 
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The data of table 3 show that over-all retention 
of ascorbic acid in liquid and beans was signifi- 
cantly higher in the raw packs than in the pre- 
cooked packs of snap beans. They also show that 
the proportion of liquid is higher in the raw than 
in the precooked packs, the average liquid portions 
being 41 and 31 per cent, respectively, ‘of the total 
content. On the assumption that the distribution 
of ascorbic acid was similar to the proportion of 
liquid and solids, the ascorbic acid content of the 
drained beans did not differ significantly in raw 
and precooked packs. The data indicate somewhat 
greater loss of ascorbic acid during storage at 75°F 
than at 32°F. 

There were no real differences in the over-all 
retention of thiamine in liquid and beans in the 
precooked and raw packs stored under comparable 
conditions for 8 months at —40°F, 32°F, or 75°F. 
However, the retention in beans held at —40°F 
was significantly higher than that in those stored at 
32° and 75°F. The estimated thiamine contents of 
the drained beans in the precooked packs were 
slightly higher than those of the raw pack, and the 
differences were statistically significant. The 
drained beans in the precooked pack stored at 32°F 
were significantly higher in thiamine than those 
stored at 75°F. 

Although the ascorbic acid contents of the 
drained beans from the precooked packs and from 
the raw packs were similar under comparable con- 
ditions of storage, the thiamine content of drained 
beans was greater in the precooked packs. In a 
previous publication (1) it has been shown that 
heating home-canned snap beans for serving further 
reduced the ascorbic acid content with little change 
in the thiamine. Because the raw pack contained 
the greatest proportion of liquid it is presumed that 
more cooking liquid would normally be left after 
heating this pack for serving. Unless the liquid 
portions are consumed, the nutritive value of the 
hot-packed beans as eaten will be somewhat higher 
with respect to thiamine than the cold packs but 
approximately equal with respect to ascorbic acid. 
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Summary 


The convenient raw-pack method can be used in 
the home canning of snap beans without increasing 
the processing time over that required for use with 
precooked packs. 

Raw-packed snap beans rated higher in palat- 
ability than parallel samples of beans that were pre- 
cooked five minutes before processing. Drained 
beans averaged 59 per cent of the total weight in 
the raw pack, 69 per cent in the precooked pack. 
Chemical analyses showed no real differences in 
ascorbic acid content in the drained solids of raw 
and precooked packs, but in thiamine content the 
drained solids were lower in the raw pack than in 
the pre-cooked pack. The ascorbic acid and thia- 
mine contents of canned snap beans in the pre- 
cooked pack stored at 32°F were higher than was 
true of those stored at 75°F; the values for the raw- 
packed beans were not significantly different for 
these storage temperatures. 
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AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship 


The American Home Economics Association announces the establishment 
of an AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship to be supported by funds from 
life membership payments to the Association. Action approving this use of 
life membership payments effective with the 1951-52 fiscal year was taken at 
the 1952 annual meeting. The fellowship stipend has been set at $1500 per 
year, to be increased when possible and if desirable. The first award will be 
made for the year 1954-55. Awards will be made by the AHEA Fellowship 
Awards Committee. Starley M. Hunter is the present committee chairman. 
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ment is needed in dietary practices. 


Menu patterns provide invaluable background to persons who are 
concerned with group nutrition teaching. Extension workers and 
teachers can use the findings of studies such as this one to direct 
their emphasis in effective teaching of foods and nutrition. Nutri- 
tionists find menu patterns useful in determining where improve- 


Menu Patterns in the Delta Cotton Area 


RE there menu patterns that are character- 

istic of farm families in the Delta cotton 
area? Are there differences in the patterns of white 
and Negro families and in the tenure groups such 
as owner, renter, and sharecropper families? Since 
families eat foods in combination, nutrition educa- 
tion can be more effective if foods to meet the 
nutritional needs are recommended within the 
framework of typical menu patterns. 

The present analysis is based on the menus served 
at morning, noon, and evening meals and as packed 
lunches or between-meal snacks during one week 
in the late winter and early spring of 1948 by Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi families included in the Southern 
Farm Family Food Consumption Study. Previous 
reports from this study have shown that kinds and 
amounts of food consumed by white and Negro 
families and by owner, renter, and sharecropper 
families in the Delta cotton area differed greatly.’ 
White families and farm owner families had 
amounts more nearly meeting the National Research 
Council’s recommended allowances than had Negro 
families and tenant families. 


' Contribution from the Southern Region Cooperative 
Project on Farm Family Food Consumption (S-4), the 
Experiment Stations of Arkansas, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, Institute of Statistics at North 
Carolina State College, and Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, USDA, participating. Published 
with approval of the directors of co-operating stations and 
agencies, and of the Southern Directors as Southern Co- 
operative Journal Series Article No. 2. 


? Family Food Consumption in Three Types of Farming 
Areas of the South: I. An Analysis of 1947 Food Data, 
Dorotrny Dicxins, et al. Southern Cooperative Series, 
Bulletin 7, June 1950, p. 7; and Family Food Consumption 
in Three Types of Farming Areas of the South: II. An 
Analysis of Weekly Food Records, Late Winter and Early 
Spring, 1948, Apa Moser, et al. Southern Cooperative 
Series, Bulletin 20, November 1951. 


Dorothy Dickins and Beulah V. Gillaspie 


Dr. Dickins is head of the home economics 
department of the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. At the time this study was made, 
Dr. Gillaspie, now dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Purdue University, was professor 
and head of the home economics department at 
the University of Arkansas and home economist at 
the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Meals Served 


Table 1 shows the average number of meals 
served at morning, noon, and evening and as packed 
lunches or between-meal snacks during the study 
week by white and Negro families in the three 
farm tenure groups. 

Nearly one-half of the Negro owners (45 per 
cent) and more than one-half of the Negro renters 
and sharecroppers (53 and 61 per cent, respec- 
tively) served only two meals a day. Families who 
served two meals four or more days during the 
week when records were kept were classified as 


TABLE | 


Average number of meals served during study week by white 
and Negro families classified by farm tenure 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MEALS PER FAMILY 
} SERVED DURING STUDY WEEK 


RACE AND TENURE 


White families 
Owners 
Renters. . 
Sharecroppers* 

Negro families 
Owners 
Renters 
Sharecroppers* 


| 


29 


20 
34 
147 


| Morning 
meals 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


6. 
6.4 
6 


Evening | 
meals 


Noon 
meals 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Packed 
lunches 
and be- 
tween-meal 
snacks 


4. 
3. 
2 


2. 
2. 
2 


* The sharecropper family ordinarily gets a smaller proportion 
of the crop than does the renter family. For definitions of the 
tenure groups see Southern Cooperative Series, Bulletin 7, page 


141. 
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following the two-meal-a-day pattern. No white 
owner family and only 3 per cent of the white renter 
and 10 per cent of the white sharecropper families 
followed the two-meal-a-day pattern. 

The number of meals served was more related to 
the race of the family than to its net income. In 
this study white sharecropper, Negro owner, and 
Negro renter families averaged about the same net 
annual income ($1,255 for white sharecroppers, 
$1,529 for Negro owners, and $1,272 for Negro 
renters). Net incomes of white owners averaged 
$4,264, of white renters $2,418, and of Negro share- 
croppers $819. Only families with both husband 
and wife and one or more children from 2 to 18 
years of age were included in this study. 


Menu Items That Go Together 


In this analysis food items making up the menu 
are designated as menu items. A menu item is any 
one dish such as beef stew, boiled Irish potatoes, 
apple and carrot salad, coffee, sirup, ham sandwich, 
butter, gravy. Sugar and cream used in coffee, on 
cereal, or on fruit were not regarded as separate 
menu items. 

From a tabulation of the menu items served by 
a representative sample of families in the area a 
list of 90 items most frequently served was made. 
These 90 menu items were coded on hand punch 
cards with space for recording on what day and at 
what meal each item was served and also the 
number of times each item was served at lunches 
and between-meal snacks during the week.* 

One of the most important findings of this analysis 
is the many combinations of menu items within the 
same meal. For example, 65 morning meals served 
by white owners all serving fried eggs were exam- 
ined, and 51 different combinations of menu items 
were noted in these 65 breakfasts. Sixty-five fried- 
eggs breakfasts served by Negro sharecroppers were 
examined with the thought that here might be found 
more uniformity in breakfasts served. But 53 dif- 
ferent combinations of menu items were used in 
these 65 breakfasts. An examination of noon and 
evening meals with boiled dried beans and with 
boiled dried peas presented similar diversity. 


8 The hand punch card was developed by the technical 
committee of the Southern Farm Family Food Consumption 
Study. In addition to the hand punch card for each 
family there was a Summary and Total Sheet in which the 
14 summary menu items were specified, and total menu 
items in each food group and for the family were given. 
For further details concerning methods, write to the home 
economics department of the Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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Even though menus served at morning, noon, and 
evening meals could not be classified into clear-cut 
patterns, it was found that they could be classified 
into several broad subgroups which might be useful 
in planning nutrition education programs in cotton 
areas of the South. 

Morning meals. The morning meals were classi- 
fied into four patterns according to whether they 
included: I, meat; II, eggs; III, meat and eggs; or 
IV, neither meat nor eggs (table 2). Since biscuit 
and coffee were usually also served with meat 
and /or eggs, they are included in the description 
of the morning meal patterns even though in a few 
morning meals coffee or biscuit or both were not 
served. 

Meats included menu items regarded as meat by 
the family, such as fried salt pork, fried fish, boiled 
spareribs, Bologna, smothered chicken, canned 
salmon. In this study there was no one meat menu 
item used at breakfast once or more by the majority 
of families in all groups. There was, however, a 
meat menu item used by the majority of families 
once or more in each of two groups—fried bacon by 
white owners and fried salt pork by Negro share- 
croppers. 

Morning meals without meat or eggs, pattern IV, 
often consisted of cereal (such as rice or oatmeal), 
biscuit, and coffee, with or without extra items. 
About 10 per cent of the morning meals in every 
group except that of white owners consisted of 
biscuit and a beverage, with or without table fat 
and /or a sweet. Only 4 per cent of the morning 
meals of white owners were of this type. 

In addition to the items described in the menu 
patterns for morning meals there were extra menu 
items such as sirup, table fat, sweet milk, jelly, rice, 
and meat gravy. The median number of these extra 
items is shown in table 2. Any menu item in addi- 
tion to one meat, biscuit, and coffee in pattern I 
was counted as an extra item. Similar procedure 
was used in figuring extra menu items in patterns 
II and III. In pattern IV all items were counted 
as extra items. 

Using this procedure for classifying morning 
meals, one finds that the most typical pattern of 
the white owner and renter family can be described 
as meat, eggs, biscuit, coffee, and three extra menu 
items (such as butter, sirup, jelly or preserves). 
The most typical morning meal pattern of Negro 
families in all three tenure groups can be described 
as a meal of meat, biscuit, coffee, and one or two 
extra menu items (such as sirup, boiled rice). There 
was no typical pattern for white sharecroppers. 

During the study week, more families had diets 
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TABLE 2 
Patterns of morning meals served by six race-tenure groups during one week (in February and April, 1948) 


RACE-TENURE GROUPS 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF EXTRA MENU ITEMS SERVED BY 


MORNING MEAL White Families Negro Families 
PATTERNS* 


White Families Negro Families 


Owners Renters Owners Renters 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 
I. Meat, biscuit, 
coffee eee 22 tt 45 

II. Eggs, biscuit, 
coffee... ..... 24 20 19 
III. Meat, eggs, 
biscuit, coffee 34 15 ll 

IV. Allother com- | 
binations with-| 

out meat and | | 


or eggs... .. | 8 20 19 | 25 


Share- Share- 
croppers Owners Renters croppers 


Owners Renters 


per cent number | number number 
54 3 3 2 
8 3 3 2 


ll 


27 5 5 4 4 3 3 


* Directions for classifying into four morning, noon, and evening meal patterns may be obtained from the home economics department 


of the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 


which did not meet the National Research Coun- 
cil’s recommended allowances for calcium, vitamin 
A value, and ascorbic acid than for any of the 
other essential nutrients. Citrus fruit and /or fruit 
and vegetable juices were not in the morning meal 
patterns except of relatively few families, princi- 
pally the white owner group. The percentage of 
owner families serving these menu items at least 
once during the study period was 46. For white 
renters, the percentage was 21, and for white 
sharecroppers 13. For the three Negro groups it was 
less than 10 per cent—only 1 per cent for Negro 
sharecroppers. “Sweet milk” was used as a break- 
fast menu item by the majority of families in only 
two groups—white and Negro owners. 

Noon and evening meals. The noon and evening 
meals were classified into four patterns according 
to whether there were: I, meat and vegetable; II, 
meat, no vegetable; III, vegetable, no meat; or IV, 
neither meat nor vegetable. In developing these 
patterns it was thought that the definitions of the 
patterns might include one meat and two vege- 
tables. But a summary of noon and evening meals 
revealed that in patterns I and III less than one- 
fifth of the meals by Negro renters and sharecrop- 
pers had as many as two vegetables, only one-third 
by Negro owners. Therefore, it was decided that 
patterns should be based on one vegetable even 
though somewhat more than a half of these meals 
by white sharecroppers and more than two-thirds 
by white renters and owners had two or more 
vegetables. The percentage of meals with two or 
more vegetables served at noon and in the evening 
was about the same though there was some tend- 
ency in the three white groups towards a lower 


proportion of evening than of noon meals with two 
or more vegetables. 

Definitions of noon and evening meal patterns 
originally included subdivisions of patterns I, II, 
and III into those with or without a dessert. Fruits 
used as desserts were here included along with 
the desserts. This further subdivision reduced the 
percentage of meals in any one: pattern, especially 
in the white owner group where about one-half 
of the families with each pattern served a dessert. 

Noon and evening meals in the first three patterns 
were also classified into those with and without a 
beverage. Here the white owners were not affected 
since most of them served a beverage, but other 
groups were, especially Negro sharecroppers of 
whom only about one-third had a beverage. 

Study of the menus of these Delta cotton area 
families showed definitely that patterns to suit all 
groups of farm families within the area must of 
necessity be quite general in character. As has 
been shown, these groups of families varied greatly 
as to economic status. 

Very few of the noon meals were meals with 
neither meat nor vegetables, pattern IV (table 3). 
About one-third of the noon meals with no meat 
or vegetables were meals of a bread and a beverage 
with or without a sweet and/or table fat. Other 
common meals in this pattern were meals such as 
fried eggs, biscuit, coffee; sandwich (not meat) 
and a beverage; biscuit and sirup; rice, gravy, 
biscuit. 

The most common noon meal pattern for white 
sharecroppers and Negroes in all three tenure 
groups was vegetable and no meat with two or 
three added menu items; for white owners and 
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TABLE 3 
Patterns of noon meals served by six race-tenure groups during one week (in February and April, 1948) 


RACE-TENURE GROUPS 


NOON MEAL 
PATTERNS 


Negro Families 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF EXTRA MENU ITEMS SERVED BY 


White Families Negro Families 


Owners 


Renters 


Owners Renters 


per cent per cent 


43 31 15 


per cent per cent per cent 


46 


. Meat and 
vegetable... 

. Meat, no 
vegetable... . 17 

. Vegetable, 


12 14 22 


39 50 49 
Neither meat 


nor vegetable. 6 5 14 


Owners Renters Share- 


croppers 


Share- 
croppers 


Share- 
croppers 


Renters 


Owners 


number 


per cent number number number number number 


17 5 5 4 4 2 2 
2 


22 3 


3 3 2 
52 4 5 3 2 2 
2 3 3 


9 4 2 


renters the noon meal of vegetable with meat was 
more important. These meals had, in addition, five 
extra menu items. Added menu items differed 
greatly from family to family and group to group. 
One of these items was almost invariably either 
corn bread or biscuit. For white owners and renters 
there was often another vegetable, a dessert, and a 
beverage—either sweet milk or coffee. 

The vegetable, no-meat meal was important for all 
race-tenure groups at evening except white owners, 
where the highest percentage of evening meals con- 
tained meat as well as vegetables (table 4). For 
Negro renters and sharecroppers the meat, no-vege- 
table meal was, however, as important as was the 
vegetable, no-meat meal. Extra menu items were 
similar to those at the noon meal, but the beverage 
was more often sweet milk or buttermilk than at the 
noon meal. 

Variety from day to day and differences among 
families were more marked for noon and evening 
than for morning meals. Fewer of the same menu 
items appeared in the noon and evening meals. 
Corn bread and biscuit were the only menu items 
served at noon and evening meals by the majority 


of families in all six groups. Biscuit might be 
characterized as the most popular menu item served 
at the three meals. Corn bread was served, how- 
ever, at least once during the study period at noon 
and evening meals by a greater percentage of fam- 
ilies in all six race-tenure groups than was biscuit. 
But corn bread was not a breakfast bread to these 
families. 

This discussion of menu items that go together 
has been centered thus far on combination of items 
at the three meals. There is also the problem of 
combination of menu items within the meal. In 
this connection a study was made of the association 
of biscuit and corn bread at the noon and evening 
meals with boiled dried beans, canned English peas, 
boiled turnip greens, and boiled dried peas.‘ A 
highly significant association was found in the type 
of vegetable eaten with biscuit versus corn bread. 
Biscuit was more often eaten with boiled dried 
beans and canned English peas while corn bread 
was more frequently eaten with turnip greens and 


boiled dried peas. 


* X2 test for independence and association. 


TABLE 4 
Patterns of evening meals served by six race-tenure groups during one week (in February and April, 1948) 


RACE-TENURE GROUPS 


EVENING MEAL White Families 


PATTERNS 


Negro Families 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF EXTRA MENU ITEMS SERVED BY 


White Families Negro Families 


Renters Owners Renters 


per cent per cent per cent 


34 


. Meat and 
vegetable... . 
. Meat, no 
vegetable... . 15 
. Vegetable, 
no meat. . 41 
. Neither meat 
nor vegetable . 15 


24 13 
20 33 


35 


Share- 
croppers 


Share- 
croppers 


Share- 
croppers 


Owners Renters Renters 


| 


per cent number number number number | number 


14 3 2 2 
35 3 2 


5 3 
36 5 3 
4 4 
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A study of biscuit and corn bread at noon and 
evening meals with fried cured ham and shoulder 
and fried fresh fish showed no significant statistical 
association or preference in meat eaten with biscuit 
versus corn bread. Fried ham or shoulder was 
eaten as frequently with biscuit as with corn bread; 
biscuit was eaten as readily with fried fish or ham; 
corn bread is as often eaten with fried fish as with 
ham. 

Packed lunches or between-meal snacks. While 
menu items in the bread, beverage, and vegetable 
groups were the most important served at meals, 
those in the bread, sweets, and fruit groups were 
the most important served in packed lunches and 
as between-meal snacks. The most important menu 
items in the breads, sweets, and fruit food groups 
served in such lunches and snacks and the percent- 
age of familes serving were as follows: 


OTHER 
BIs- CORN RAW 
curr BREAD CANDY ORANGES FRUIT 


White owners a 12 23 39 
White renters 28 3 28 28 
White sharecroppers. . . 25 17 
Negro owners. 50 10 15 15 
Negro renters 32 18 6 
Negro sharecroppers. . — 22 7 


Most of the oranges and other raw fruit (usually 
apples) eaten by family members of Negro and of 
tenant families were eaten in packed lunches or at 
between-meal snacks. The fruit eaten at meals was 
usually canned or dried fruit, more often canned 


than dried. 


Using Menu Patterns in Nutrition Education 


Menu patterns such as presented in this article 
can be used by home economists working with these 
and similar groups as a basis: 

1. For deciding which menu items or dishes should 
be stressed in lessons and ‘or demonstrations in 
food preparation 
For example, biscuit and corn bread are shown 
to be the most common menu items used by all 
families. Therefore, it is important that members 
of families with menu patterns such as these 
learn to make biscuit and corn bread that are 
palatable and that will contribute the maximum 
nutritive value. 


MENU PATTERNS IN THE DELTA COTTON AREA 


2. For making suggestions for substitutions 
For example, in meals of Negro and tenant 
families, fortified oleomargarine might well be 
substituted for some of the cooking fat without 
increasing food costs. 
For knowing what menu items families in the 
group consider are appropriate for morning 
meals, evening meals, between-meal snacks 
For example, one would begin a program for use 
of fruits rich in vitamin C with the use of such 
fruits at the morning meal if working with 
white owners, but with the use of such fruits in 
packed lunches and at between-meal snacks if 
working with Negro and tenant families. For 
families using little or no milk for drinking, the 
evening meal would be the meal on which to 
begin the emphasis, since this is the meal in 
which families are more likely to have milk for 
drinking. 
For planning long-time programs to improve 
diets 
For example, limited variety as is shown in menu 
patterns of some of these race-tenure groups 
points to need for increased emphasis on produc- 
tion for home use. Variety in types of food 
and in menu items makes for a more pleasing 
diet and also may mean a more nutritious diet 
than a limited number of types of foods and 
menu items. Nutrients occur in different 
amounts in different classes of foods, and variety 
in menu items is more likely to supply enough 
of the essential nutrients than is sameness of 
such items. Then, too, variety provides a 
greater chance for getting unknown factors. 
Any home economist could use some of the 
techniques used in this study in making informal 
studies of menu patterns served in families of the 
groups with whom they work.° 


5A copy of other tables which could not be included in 
this report, because of limited space, may be obtained from 
the home economics department of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. These are: (1) the percentage 
of families serving at least one menu item in each of 15 
food groups and average number of menu items in each 
group served by families, classified by race and tenure; 
(2) the menu items used at least once during the report 
week by the majority of families at morning, noon, and 
evening meals, classified by race and tenure; (3) total 
number of different kinds of menu items served by families 
in the six race-tenure groups during the report week. 


Better Beginning” 


“You'll have a better beginning in college, in a profession, and in home- 
making if you chose home economics” is the theme of “A Better Beginning,” 
AHEA’s newest folder for teen-agers. Use the coupon on page 217 for orders. 
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to textile satisfaction. 


Findings of this study of the effects of laundry and wear on various 
cotton uniform materials will be of aid to the many women who 
wear such uniforms and welcome guidance in their selection. Gar- 
ment manufacturers and teachers and students of textiles and 
clothing will gain in understanding of the factors which contribute 


Roles of Laundering and Wear in Deterioration 
of Four Types of Cotton Uniform Fabrics’ 


Ethel L. Phelps, Frances P. McLean, Marian M. Moore, 
Louise S. Greenwood, June Very, Norma H. Holm, 


HE service life of the uniforms worn by 

nurses, dietitians, and other workers is affect- 
ed by both wear and laundering, since, due to 
their use and the nature of the materials of which 
they are made, they must be subjected to frequent 
laundering as well as to wear. The serviceability 
of such garments, therefore, is vitally important to 
the consumer who is well aware of the deterioration 
which results from the combination of laundering 
and wear. 

Garments of this sort customarily are not laun- 
dered in the home, are little influenced by changes 
in fashion, and are worn to the end of their service- 
ability. Hence, those portions of the breakdown 
which ultimately cause such garments to be dis- 
carded, and which can be attributed to wear and or 
laundering, are significant both to the user and the 
launderer. Harwood (1) has suggested that the 
laundry often receives an undue share of blame in 
connection with the failure of textiles. 

To compare the relative serviceability of four 
types of cotton materials used for such uniforms, 
certain fabric properties have been measured both 
after laundering alone and after wear with launder- 
ing (2). From the data accumulated it has been 
possible to separate the deterioration which is due 
to laundering from that due to the combined effects 
of wear and laundering, and thus to isolate the por- 
tion of breakdown which is due to wear alone. 

Experimental procedure. Broadcloth, poplin, 
suiting, and jean are cotton fabrics commonly used 
for uniforms worn by nurses and dietitians. One 
piece of each of these fabrics, of good quality, con- 


1 Paper number 2711, Scientific Journal Series of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 


and Vivian White 


Miss Phelps is a professor of textiles and clothing 
in the School of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The other authors are former 
research assistants in the same school. 


sidered to be characteristic of its kind (table 1), 
was selected for study. These materials were made 
into uniforms which were worn by nurses and at- 
tendants in doctors’ and dentists’ offices in St. Paul. 
Medical technicians were excluded from the experi- 
ment to avoid chemical damage which might 
result from that work. 

Three uniforms of each fabric were assigned to 
each of five subjects. Each garment was worn for 
one working day and then laundered with starching 
at a commercial laundry which follows procedures 
recommended by the American Institute of Laun- 
dering. In order to show the effect of increasing 
wear, five replicate uniforms of each fabric were 
withdrawn from service after 20, after 40, and after 
60 days of wear with a corresponding number of 
launderings. They were then sampled and their 
characteristics measured to permit objective com- 
parison with the new materials and with control 
lengths of the same fabrics which had been con- 
currently laundered only, with starching, at the 
same laundry. The relative effects of laundering 
only and of wear with laundering have been shown 
by changes in fabric weight, thickness, breaking 
strength (according to the grab method ), bursting 
strength, and fabric elongation (tables 2 and 3). 
All measurements of fabric characteristics were 
determined under standard atmospheric conditions 
(3), and all statements regarding measured dif- 
ferences are based upon statistical proof of sig- 
nificance. 
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Differences among fabrics and wearer. Each of — was one of the heaviest and thickest of the four 
the materials studied had the characteristic weave —_ materials, that it was made of the coarsest yarns 
structure, type of yarn, and relationship between and had the fewest twists per inch, and that it had 
number per inch and size of warp and filling yarns _a relatively coarse structure as shown by the num- 
of its type. From table 1 it is seen that the suiting ber of yarns per inch. While its yarns were strong, 


TABLE | 
Properties of the four cotton fabrics used to study serviceability 


FABRICS STUDIED 


UNIT OF Broadcloth Poplin Suiting Jean 
Standard Standard Standard | Standard 
Mean deviation | Mean | deviation | Mea" | deviation | | geviation 


3.43 0.017 4.63 0.034 5.50 0.045 5.49 0.057 

Thickness... . 1/1,000 inch | $8.75 0.264 11.90 14.75 0.425 14.15 0.242 

Fabric count ...W* | number per inch 157.8 1.874 108.9 0.568 | 52.4 0.699 101.1 0.994 
F | 77.5 0.527 50.1 0.568 48.6 0.516 62.5 0.97 

Yarn number... . W | cotton system 49.70 2.541 | 24.60t 1.430 | 13.23 1.122 | 21.04 1.421 

F | 43.30 2.214 | 23.80 0.422 14.74 0.580 22.30 1.619 

Twist of yarn... .....W number per inch 33.68 2.014 9.45¢ 0.455 14.79 0.409 22.92 1.353 

F | 20.54 1.877 15.50 1.160 14.76 0.910 22.58 1.428 

Yarn strength. . cosseere | Oe 125.0 21.582 317.5 30.886 692.0 134.970 299.5 56.798 

F | 158.2 26.620 337.0 32.622 597.5 89.200 276.8 46.813 

Yarn elongation. ... ....W centimeters per 10- 1.04 0.160 1.22 0.158 1.54 0.308 1.43 0.258 

F inch gauge length 1.14 0.150 1.58 0.171 1.51 0.256 1.44 0.252 

Fabric strength.............W > | pounds 65.30 1.549 115.90 3.381 64.65 4.378 83.85 3.544 

(grab method) F 36.90 1.955 48.10 1.049 67.65 3.266 54.70 2.497 

Fabric elongation (grab).....W inches per 3-inch 0.490 0.0382 0.490 0.057 0.370 0.048 0.450 0.053 

F gauge length 0.320 00.400 0.000 440s 0.052 

Bursting strength.......... ..., pounds 46.45 5.946 87.50 10.599 62.35 7.071 97.80 6.885 

Bursting elongation. ........| inches per 1-inch 0.190 0.021 0.215 0.024 0.230 0.026 0.270 0.048 


diameter 


* Measurements made in the warpwise and fillingwise directions indicated by W and F, respectively. 
+ Yarn number for the 2-ply yarn as a whole. 
t Plying twist for the 2-ply yarn. 


TABLE 2 
The effect of increasing laundering with starching on the four fabrics studied 


FABRIC PROPERTIES 


INGS in 1 1,000 Strength Elongation® 

Yard Inch in Pounds in Inches 

Warp- Filling- Warp- Filling- 
Wise Wise Wise wise 

Broadcloth. ...... 0 3.43 8.75 65.30 36.90 46.45 0.490 0.320 0.190 
20 3.63 10.00 68.60 47.50 48.35 0.675 0.400 0.225 

40 3.59 9.55 49.45 39.30 49.15 0.470 0.315 0.150 

60 3.52 10.00 53.65 39.85 46.45 0.625 0.425 0.205 

Poplin... .. 0 4.63 11.90 115.90 48.10 87.50 0.490 0.400 0.215 
20 4.87 13.95 118.60 60.50 77.65 0.670 0.430 0.245 

40 4.77 13.15 107.10 53.10 62.95 0.570 0.350 0.135 

60 4.66 14.50 92.85 48.60 65.35 0.685 0.450 0.215 

Suiting. . ; 0 5.50 14.75 64.65 67.65 62.35 0.370 0.520 0.230 
20 5.60 17.00 55.35 59.00 66.00 0.440 0.550 0.308 

40 5.56 16.60 46.40 54.60 62.85 0.465 0.475 0.250 

60 5.39 16.60 45.20 48.40 50.75 0.375 0.485 0.245 

Jean. . : 0 5.49 14.15 83.85 54.70 97.80 0.450 0.440 0.270 
20 5.59 16.20 72.20 59.70 79.50 0.590 0.475 0.330 

40 5.48 15.90 65.45 53.25 68.85 0.550 0.545 0.240 

60 5.38 15.30 51.75 52.20 65.60 0.470 0.435 0.260 


* Elongation values are given in inches to facilitate calculations, since all breaking elongation values are based on a 3-inch gauge length. 
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it was low in warpwise fabric breaking strength, 
second lowest in bursting strength, and highest in 
fillingwise breaking strength. At the same time the 
poplin, which was intermediate in weight and 
thickness and number of warps per inch, was low 
in number of fillings per inch, intermediate in size 
of yarns and in yarn strength, had the greatest 
warpwise fabric strength, and was second lowest 
in fillingwise strength and second highest in burst- 
ing strength. 

The five subjects, chosen at random, were ac- 
cepted as typical doctors’ attendants. Since all of 
these women participated in essentially the same 
daily activities, and since their uniforms were iden- 
tical in construction and fabric, mean values for the 
five garments have been used to show the effects of 
service. This procedure has been validated by the 
experimental findings since, although some signifi- 
cant differences between wearers were shown, 
generally such differences were accountable for 
little or no more variation than was observed with- 
in the fabrics themselves. 

Differences among fabrics due to wear and/or 
laundering. Throughout the experiment, both with- 
out (table 2) and with wear (table 3), the suiting 
and jean were similar in weight and were the 
heaviest of the four fabrics. The poplin had an 
intermediate position, and the broadcloth was the 
lightest of the four. With laundering alone weight 
tended to increase in all cases during the first 
20 launderings and to decrease thereafter. These 
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TABLE 3 


The effect of increasing wear and laundering with starching on the four fabrics studied 
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initial increases doubtless were associated with 
shrinkage. The final values after 60 launderings 
were not very different from those recorded for 
the new materials. When wear was combined with 
washing, initial increases in weight were observed 
for the broadcloth and poplin, but the suiting and 
jean decreased in weight throughout the whole 
experiment. 

The four materials held the same relative position 
for thickness as for weight. The shrinkage which 
occurred during the first few washings could have 
been due to the release of tensions in the new cloth 
and also to differences between the pressure ap- 
plied in calendering and that used during ironing. 
Variations in thickness which were observed there- 
after were small, both for the fabrics which were 
laundered only and those which were worn and 
laundered. 

Changes in breaking strength, both warpwise 
and fillingwise, accompanied both laundering and 
wear in the four fabrics. As laundering with wear 
increased, decreases were more marked warpwise 
than fillingwise, and some changes in the relative 
position of the four fabrics occurred. The poplin 
was outstandingly stronger warpwise than any of 
the other three materials after each experimental 
period following laundering both without and with 
wear. With one exception, jean, although consider- 
ably weaker than the poplin, ranked second in 
warpwise strength under both of these conditions. 
At the same time, while the suiting and broad- 


NUMBER | 
DAYS 
oF WE 
we | it | Thickness 
Square 
INGSs Yard nc 
Broadcloth.............. | 0 3.43 8.75 
20 3.54 9.40 
| 40 | 8.6% 9.44 
60 8.35 9.40 
eee .| 0 4.63 11.90 
4.70 12.86 
40 4.69 13.35 
4.49 12.70 
Suiting. . 0 5.50 14.75 
5.36 16.42 
40 5.18 16.86 
60 4.94 16.40 
Jean. .... 0 5.49 14.15 
20 5.26 16.08 
40 5.14 15.70 
4.85 15.24 


Fabric Breaking 
Strength (Grab) 


FABRIC PROPERTIES 


Fabric Elongation 
(Grab) * in Inches 


in Pounds Burstin Bursting 
; in Pounds | in Inches 
Warp- Filling- Warp- | Filling- 
Wise | wise wise | Wise 


30 36.90 46.45 0.490 0.320 0.190 
68 38.19 40.42 0.476 0.302 0.190 
98 27.03 33.82 0.371 0.292 0.166 
71 14.60 29.40 0.524 0.340 0.175 
90 48.10 7.50 0.490 0.400 0.215 
82 50.74 73.93 0.493 0.365 0.253 
48 | 39.25 58.80 0.423 0.326 0.241 
53 | 37.29 47.91 0.464 0.351 0.206 
.65 | 67.65 62.35 0.370 0.520 0.230 


-88 49.00 55.48 0.374 0.482 0.212 


40.08 43.46 0.338 0.416 0.173 
96 28.65 28.45 0.316 0.443 0.148 
85 54.70 97.80 0.450 0.440 0.270 
49 47.38 65.31 0.536 0.354 0.225 
71 42.07 53.16 0.476 0.325 0.186 
16 33.55 38.20 0.451 0.366 0.137 


* Elongation values are given in inches to facilitate calculations, since all breaking elongation values are based on a 3-inch gauge length. 
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cloth were comparable in warpwise strength at the 
beginning of the experiment, with laundering alone 
suiting was consistently weaker than broadcloth. 
The relative position of these two fabrics when 
worn and laundered was reversed during the second 
period. The rate of decrease in strength due to suc- 
cessive launderings was less rapid than that due to 
wear plus laundering. Fillingwise the broadcloth 
was consistently weaker than the other three fabrics, 
which were quite similar in strength after the first 
few washings both without and with wear. Filling- 
wise strength after 20, 40, and 60 washings without 
wear was greater and decreased less rapidly as 
laundering increased than it did for fabrics which 
had been subjected to wear. Although the broad- 
cloth, poplin, and jean were stronger after 20 
launderings than when new, which increases may 
have been due to shrinkage, the suiting, outstand- 
ingly strong when new, showed a marked decrease 
in fillingwise strength after the first 20 launderings. 

The bursting strength of the broadcloth was 
lowest and that of the suiting second lowest, both 
without and with wear. While the jean, throughout 
the whole experiment, was a little stronger than 
the poplin after laundering only, wear added to 
laundering resulted in poplin being stronger and 
jean second strongest after each successive period. 
Increasing wear with laundering caused marked 
and consistent decreases in bursting strength for all 
four fabrics. After laundering alone, decreases were 
observed throughout for the jean, through the 
fortieth washing for the poplin, after the twentieth 
washing for the suiting, and not at all for the 
broadcloth. 

Elongation under stress varied throughout the 
study. Under breaking forces the suiting was con- 
sistently lowest in warpwise elongation both with- 
out and with wear; the poplin was highest without 
wear. Fillingwise the elongation of the broadcloth 
was lowest; that of the poplin tended to be some- 
what low; and that for the suiting tended to be high, 
both without and with wear. Elongation values for 
fabrics laundered only were higher than those for 
fabrics which had been worn and laundered, and 
no general trend appeared to be associated with 
increased numbers of launderings. Elongation 
under bursting forces was not very different for the 
poplin and broadcloth when new and after wear, 
but these values for the jean and suiting tended to 
decrease with increasing wear and laundering. 
After 20, 40, and 60 launderings without wear, 
values for the poplin and broadcloth tended to be 
similar and lower than those for jean and suiting, 
which likewise were similar. Also after laundering 
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alone, bursting elongation appeared to increase 
somewhat during the first few washings and to de- 
crease between the 20th and 40th launderings. 
the end of the experiment, values for this property 
were very nearly equal to those for the new cotton 
uniform fabrics. 

Changes due to laundering without and with 
wear. Relative effects of laundering and of wear 
have been shown for certain fabric properties as 
residual values, expressed as a percentage of the 
values for the new materials. For all four fabrics, 
laundering alone 60 times caused less damage than 
did laundering combined with wear as shown by 
residual weight, strength, and elongation. 

The effect on these four fabrics of laundering 
alone, as evidenced by the proportions of the prop- 
erties which were retained after laundering, is 
shown in the chart. From this it can be seen that, 
with the exception of bursting strength and elonga- 
tion, broadcloth and poplin suffered relatively 
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smaller losses due to the laundering process when 
repeated 60 times than did suiting and jean. Aside 
from warpwise breaking elongation, broadcloth 
would place first on this basis, while jean would 
place last in the case of four properties measured. 
At the same time it should be noted that, based on 
the actual values for the new materials, broadcloth 
was low in many cases while jean was high. It has 
been pointed out that shrinkage which resulted from 
laundering could account for the increases observed 
in weight and fillingwise breaking strength of the 
poplin and broadcloth, for which the residual values 
were in excess of 100 per cent. Similarly, values for 
residual elongation in some cases tended to exceed 
100 per cent after laundering alone. 

Residual values did not follow the same pattern 
after laundering with wear (see chart). When 
wear was combined with laundering, poplin and 
jean retained larger proportions of their original 
breaking strength after 60 days than did broadcloth 
and suiting, while broadcloth retained the greatest 
proportion of its bursting strength. Based on 
strength, therefore, poplin ranked first among the 
four fabrics. Only the broadcloth, after wear with 
laundering, elongated more than did the new 
materials. 

A comparison of the residual values recorded 
after laundering alone with those observed after 
laundering with wear gives some indication of the 
losses attributable separately to laundering and to 
wear. Laundering losses were smaller than wear 
losses in nine cases: weight for jean and suiting, 
warpwise breaking strength for broadcloth and 
fillingwise strength for jean, bursting strength for 
broadcloth and suiting, fillingwise breaking elonga- 
tion for jean, bursting elongation for poplin and 
jean. In six cases, laundering losses were essentially 
equal to wear losses: warpwise breaking strength 
for poplin and suiting, fillingwise strength for suit- 
ing, bursting strength for poplin and jean, filling- 
wise breaking elongation for suiting. 

Laundering alone caused gains as opposed to 
losses resulting from wear in the warpwise breaking 
elongation of all four fabrics and in the fillingwise 
elongation of broadcloth and poplin. Other gains 
due to laundering were equalled or exceeded by 
losses due to wear in the weight of broadcloth and 
poplin, in the fillingwise breaking strength of broad- 
cloth and poplin, and in bursting elongation of 
broadcloth and suiting. Only in the warpwise 
breaking strength of the jean was loss from launder- 
ing appreciably greater than that attributable to 
wear. 

According to this comparison of residual values, 
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wear was markedly detrimental to the properties 
of these fabrics, from 2 to 37 times as harmful as 
laundering in the 9 cases where both factors caused 
losses. Nearly a fourth of all comparisons reported 
showed that laundering alone caused increases 
rather than decreases in the properties measured. 
It is apparent that the relative proportion of any one 
of these properties which will be retained after 
repeated laundering with or without wear will 
depend essentially upon the construction of the 
fabric rather than upon the property measured. 
Summary. One piece each of broadcloth, poplin, 
suiting, and jean, of good quality, were studied 
after three periods of laundering without and with 
wear. A portion of these materials was made into 
uniforms which were worn by five women who 
were accepted as typical doctors’ attendants. Both 
uniforms and control materials were subjected to 
the same laundry procedures. Values for weight, 
thickness, breaking and bursting strength, and 
elongation under breaking and bursting forces have 
been compared for the new materials and for 
materials subjected to 20, 40, and 60 launderings 
without and with wear. Residual values for fabric 
properties, expressed as percentages of values for 
the new materials, have been used to indicate the 
relative losses which may be attributed to launder- 
ing and to wear. This comparison has shown that, 
where both factors resulted in losses, the detrimental 
effect of wear was two or more times as great as 
that attributable to laundering, while laundering 
alone resulted in some increases in weight, breaking 
strength, and elongation. In only one case was the 
loss due to laundering appreciably greater than that 
attributable to wear. The differences among the 
fabrics studied were not uniform since the effects of 
wear and of laundering, as indicated by the 
measurements reported, varied for all four fabrics. 
The relative proportion of any one fabric property 
which will be retained after washing and wear 
apparently will depend upon the construction of 
the fabric more than upon the property measured. 
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better quality and more suitable children’s clothing. 


Mothers who are looking for guidance in the selection of the pre- 
school child’s wardrobe will find helpful suggestions in this report 
based on a study in one Virginia community. Teachers can use 
these data for discussion and for comparisons with the clothing of 
groups of children in other parts of the country. Manufacturers 
will find this report helpful in their efforts to place on the market 


A Study of the Preschool Child’s Clothing 
in 100 Families of Radford, Virginia 


(Crone the preschool child is a major 
problem for many families in the United 
States. Prices of children’s clothing are very high, 
and the type of garment on the market often is 
unsuitable for the wear given it. Furthermore, it 
often does not meet the needs of growing children. 
The published literature on children’s clothing re- 
veals little about how parents buy clothing for the 
preschool child, what their preferences in style and 
fiber are, or how much they pay for the clothing. 

This study purposed to gain information regard- 
ing the actual practices and preferences of the 
homemaker in relation to clothing the preschool 
child (1) to determine the amount, type, fiber 
content, and yearly cost outlay of clothing owned 
by the preschool child and (2) to ascertain the buy- 
ing practices and preferences of the homemaker for 
style and fiber in the garments. 

The data were obtained by personal interviews 
during April and May of 1949 with 100 white 
families living in Radford, Virginia, a city of 11,000 
population. Radford is considered a small indus- 
trial city as it contains 8 to 10 small factories or 
industries employing from 25 to 1,000 persons each. 
Also located within the city is a small woman’s 
college established in 1913. 

The families in the study were a 25 per cent 
random sample of the white families having 
children between the ages of two and five years, 
living within the city limits. The 1948 income of 
these families ranged from $228 to $10,000 with the 
medium income falling between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The number of children in these families ranged 
from one to nine with an average of 2.6. There 
were 105 preschool children, 48 boys and 57 girls, 
between two and five years in these 100 families. 
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The education of the parents ranged from those 
with no formal schooling to college graduates. Of 
the total group of parents, 5.5 per cent had gone to 
fifth grade or less, 31 per cent had gone as far as 
the sixth or seventh, 45 per cent had attended high 
school, and 17.5 per cent had attended or been 
graduated from college, while the education of 1 
per cent was unknown. The education of these 
parents was slightly higher than that for Virginia 
as a whole. 


Wardrobe of the Preschool Child 
The preschool children in this study had on the 


average 61.7 items in their wardrobes valued at 
$118.01. The preschool children in the lowest in- 
come group ($2,000 or less) had 41.1 items in their 
wardrobes valued at $74.99 while those in the 
highest income group ($4,000 and over) had 75.0 
items valued at $178.75. The average preschool 
girl had a few more items of clothing than had the 
boys, 65.1 as compared to 57.7 items, and her 
clothes cost slightly more (tables 1 and 2). 

There was no consistent variation in the number 
of garments owned by preschool children from one 
level of income to another. For example, the 
average child in the lowest income group had 1.8 
pairs of shoes while in the highest he owned 2.5 
pairs. For socks these figures were 8.3 and 9.6, 
respectively. The child in the lowest income group 
had 6.1 pairs of shorts as compared to 12.8 in the 
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TABLE | 


Average and range in number and price of garments 
in the preschool child’s ward ‘obe 
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NUMBER OF COST OF 
GARMENTS GARMENTS 
GARMENT 
Average Range Average Range 
l-piece underwear.| 0.3 | Oto 6] 8 1.05 | 80.59 to $1.98 
Panties and shorts.| 9.6 | 0 to 48 0.42 | 0.16 to 0.75 
Undershirts. 4.0 | 0to 16 0.50 | 0.25 to 0.98 
Slips* 4.9 0 to 15 0.93 0.39 to 2.25 
Pajamas..... 2.8 | 0to 10 1.74 | 0.65 to 3.50 
OS ere 1.0 Oto 8 1.56 0.79 to 3.98 
Bathrobes........| 0.6 | Oto 2 3.88 2.00 to 6.00 
Light-weight coats.| 0.6 | Oto 2 9.82 | 4.50 to 22.50 
Heavy coats. .... 0.9 | Oto 3] 15.7 5.00 to 39.95 
Raincoats....... 0.1 Oto 2 3.56 | 0.98 to 10.00 
Headwear....... 2.6 | 0to 10 1.61 | 0.50 to 5.00 
Sweater...... Oto 7 2.85 1.00 to 4.50 
Snow suit........| 0.5 | Oto 2] 11.64 | 3.00 to 17.95 
ree 1.4 0 to 13 4.55 1.50 to 13.00 
Shirts and pants...| 2.0 | Oto 12 3.10 | 1.00 to 5.30 
Blouses and skirts*} 4.0 | 0 to 16 1.19 | 0.39to 2.98 
Coveralls and over- 
3.0 | Otol? 2.00 | 0.79 to 3.98 
Jresses*..........] 10.2 | Oto 20 3.23 1.70 to 8.00 
Sun and bathing 
..-| 8.0 0 to 15 1.57 0.79 to 4.00 
Socks. . 8.9 3 to 36 0.31 0.08 to 0.49 
lto 5 4.32 1.98 to 7.00 
Boots and galoshes| 0.1 | Oto 1 2.58 | 1.98 to 2.98 
ET 1.1 Oto 4 0.88 0.48 to 2.00 
Bedroom shoes. . 0.5 | Oto 2 1.68 | 0.98 to 2.98 
Purses...........| 1.4 | Oto 4 0.91 0.17 to 2.00 
Jewelry........ 1.0 | Oto12 3.90 | 1.00 to 8.50 
Hair ribbons.*....| 0.4 | 0 to 20 _ 0.03 to 25 
Average total. . .. 61.7 


* Girls only. 


highest income group. When little girls’ slips were 
compared, the lowest income group had nearly 
twice as many per child as the highest group. 

The cost of clothing children was much more of 
a burden for the low-income groups than for the 


TABLE 2 


Number of children and cost of preschool children’s 
wardrobes in relation to family income 


CHIL LN ALUE af 
IN PAMILY OF PRE- 
INCOME GROUP FOR ALL INCOME® 
Range Average | warprope| 
Under $2,000. lto7 3.3 74.99 |%250.00 19.8 
$2,000 and un- 
der $3,000....| lto9 2.6 104.22 | 270.97 10.8 
$3,000 and un- 
der $4,000....| lto7 2.3 111.22 | 255.81 7.3 
$4,000 and over.| 1 to 6 2.5 178.75 | 446.90 7.3 
lto9 2.6 118.01 | 306.83 9.1 


* The mean incomes for the four income levels were as follows: 
Under $2,000—$1,250 
$2,000 and under 

&3,000—82,500 


$3,000 and under $4,000—3,500 
$4,000 and over— $6,300 
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higher ones. It will be noted in table 2 that the 
number of children per family had a tendency to 
increase as the income decreased. The families 
with incomes of under $2,000 averaged 3.3 children 
as compared to 2.5 for the families with incomes of 
$4,000 and over. If the cost of the preschool child’s 
clothing is representative of clothing costs for chil- 
dren, the value of the clothing for the children 
represents 19.8 per cent of the yearly income for 
the families with incomes under $2,000 as com- 
pared to 7.1 per cent in the highest income group.’ 


Source of and Fiber Content in Garments 


Approximately 75 per cent of the garments found 
in the preschool child’s wardrobe were purchased 
ready-made by the mother, 12.4 per cent were 
homemade, while 11 per cent were gifts, and 3.2 
per cent were hand-me-downs. 

Garments most frequently constructed at home 
were gowns, slips, and dresses for little girls and 
bathing and sun suits for little boys. Only in the 
case of gowns and slips were as many as half con- 
structed at home. 

In table 3 it will be noted that 76.3 per cent of 
all items found in these preschool children’s ward- 
robes were made of cotton with only 3.6 per cent 
made of rayon. More than 90 per cent of the fol- 
lowing garments were made of cotton: one-piece 
underwear and undershirts, overalls and coveralls, 
pajamas, gowns, blouses and shirts, dresses, bathing 
and sun suits, and socks. Girls’ slips and panties 
were the only items in which more than 10 per cent 
were constructed of rayon. Heavy coats, light- 
weight coats, and sweaters usually were made of 
wool. 


Buying Practices of the Homemakers 


Whatever the size of the homemaker’s income, 
she likes to get full value for the price she pays. 
This value depends upon where, when, and how 
she shops; her understanding of what and how 
much she can expect for the price she is able to 
pay and what to look for when judging quality 
in clothing. 

Department stores were patronized by practically 
all of the homemakers; however, mail ordering and 
purchasing at the 5 and 10 cent stores were prac- 
tices of 51 per cent and 41 per cent of the home- 
makers, respectively. Clothing for girls was ob- 


tained more frequently at the 5 and 10 than was 


1 Not all of the children’s clothing is purchased new each 


year; however, the mothers reported little carry-over from 


one year to another. 
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clothing for boys.’ Nearly one-fourth, 23.3 per cent, 
of the homemakers purchased some children’s cloth- 
ing, predominately shoes, at specialty shops. 
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TABLE 3 


Source of garments and fiber content in children’s wardrobes 
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irrespective of income. In the lowest income group 
only 16.7 per cent of the homemakers mended chil- 
dren’s clothes while those with an income of $3,000 


SOURCE OF GARMENTS 


GARMENT | | 


ome- | 
pote = | Gift | 
per cent per cent per cent 
1-piece underwear. . . . 0 20.6 0 
Panties and shorts... . 2.9 0 2.2 
Undershirts 3.1 2.4 4.5 | 
Slipst 49.9 0.7 7.9 | 
Pajamas... 25.3 2.7 7.8 
Gowns?. . . 63.1 0 1.8 
Bathrobes. . 19.4 11.3 33.9 | 
Light coats 28.6 9.5 6.3 
Heavy coats. . . | 138.3 7.8 11.1 | 
Raincoats 0 6.6 26.7 | 
Headwear 6.9 4.4 12.7 | 
Sweaters..... 3.2 8.8 18.0 
Jackets. . Fe 13.5 9.6 
Snow suits 4.0 8.2 8.2 
Suits. . ee 15.9 5.9 16.6 
Shirts and trousers... . 11.3 8.0 15.1 
Blouses and skirtst. . . 3.6 4.8 17.1 
Overalls and coveralls. 6.8 2.3 10.0 
Dressest : 38.0 5.0 10.1 
Bathing and sun suits 40.1 4.4 14.5 
Socks. . 0 0 7.5 
Shoes... 0 0.4 3.4 
Boots and galoshes 0 11.1 22.2 
Gloves... . 3.4 4.3 29.7 
Bedroom shoes 2.0 4.1 24.5 
Purses... 4.0 5.4 43.2 
Jewelry... 0 0 75.5 
Per cent of total items. . . 


FIBER CONTENT 

| NUMBER 

Cotton Rayon Wool Other* 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

79.4 100.0 | 34 
94.9 87.9 12.1 1010 
90.0 98.8 419 
41.5 86.6 13.4 277 
64.2 93.2 6.8 = 296 
35.1 96.9 3.1 — - 57 
35.4 74.2 3.2 21.0 1.6 62 
55.6 9.5 = 76.2 14.3 63 
67.8 2.2 93.4 4.4 90 
66.7 73.3 — 26.7 15 
76.0 27.6 1.4 61.8 11.0 275 
70.0 13.8 84.1 8. 283 
69.2 71.2 26.9 - 52 
79.6 55.1 - 44.9 - 149 
61.6 71.5 7.3 20.5 0.1 151 
65.6 59.0 0.4 40.6 212 
74.5 99.3 0.7 _ = 420 
80.9 100.0 310 
46.9 95.7 4.3 0.02 - 584 
41.0 96.5 1.0 5 317 
92.5 100.0 — 7 
96.2 100.0 237 
66.7 - — 100.0 9 
62.6 34.8 — 60.0 5.2 115 
69.4 20.4 - 51.0 28.6 49 
47.4 5.4 — — 94.6 74 
24.5 100.0 110 


+ Percentages figured for the girls only. 


It is generally assumed that the consumer who has 
a buying plan is more likely to buy seasonally than 
as needed. Taking advantage of seasonal sales, 
buying soiled garments that can easily be washed 
or cleaned, making over garments, and in some 
cases buying irregulars are generally accepted as 
money-saving practices. On the whole, the home- 
makers in this study did not have clothing plans. 
Those in the highest income group more frequently 
bought seasonally than did those in the lowest; 
however, those in the lowest income group more 
frequently took advantage of money-saving prac- 
tices. 

According to the statements of these homemakers, 
little mending of children’s clothing was being done 


? The items most often bought at the 5 and 10 cent stores 
were socks, panties, gloves, purses, headwear, and hair rib- 
bons. The reasons given by the homemakers for 5 and 10 
cent store shopping were the wide range in style and price 
and the ease of shopping in such stores. 


* Other includes wool mixtures, straw, silk, linen, plastic, leather, rubber, fur, sterling silver, and gold plate. 


or over never made a practice of mending children’s 
clothes. The little mending being done seems in- 
conceivable, but some mothers gave as an explana- 
tion that their children grew out of the clothing 
before it needed repair. Also, it is possible that 
the upper income groups were buying better cloth- 
ing that would not require so much mending as that 
bought by the lower income groups. Judging by the 
responses of the homemakers one may question 
whether they knew how to mend satisfactorily. 
Buying children’s clothes at sales was not a 
customary practice of these homemakers. Less than 
half listed any garments as bought at sales. The 
homemakers gave the following reasons for not 
patronizing sales: did not have the money to invest 
in garments that were not needed immediately; had 
to arrange their shopping time when they had 
someone with whom to leave children, which often- 
times did not coincide with the sales; did not know 
quality well enough to risk buying at sales. 
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Knowledge of Labels 


For years home economists have advocated that 
garments be labeled in such a way that the home- 
maker can understand what she is purchasing. 
Before labeling can be improved, two questions 
must be answered: to what extent does the home- 
maker read and understand what is placed on labels, 
and does the label carry the information desired 
or required for good buying? If verbal expression 
can be accepted at face value, one must conclude 
that the women in this study read labels. Seventy- 
four per cent said that they usually read what is 
on the label when buying children’s clothing. When 
the homemakers were questioned concerning what 
a label is, only 11 per cent had a good knowledge 
and 31 per cent a fair knowledge of what a label 
consists. On the whole homemakers with more 
education had a better knowledge of what con- 
stitutes a good label* than had the others. Also 
those with home economics training had a better 
understanding than those without this training. The 
homemakers in the two higher income groups had 
a better knowledge of labels than had those in the 
two lower income groups, but knowledge of labels 
did not increase consistently with income. 

In order to check further the homemakers’ 
knowledge of labels, they were asked to define 
certain terms commonly found on labels, such 
as water-repellent, Sanforized, Sanforset, thread 
count, and re-used wool. The understanding of the 
label terms by homemakers is shown in chart 1. 
The only item which as many as half of the home- 
makers could define correctly was waterproof; how- 
ever, 43 per cent had a good knowledge of what 
water-repellent and re-used wool mean. Less than 
5 per cent knew the meaning of such terms as virgin 
wool, reprocessed wool, Sanforset, and FTC rulings. 
The homemakers’ knowledge of label terms tended 
to increase as their general education increased. 

In ascertaining what label information was de- 
sired by the homemaker she was asked to pick 


’ The National Consumer-Retailer Council defines a good 
label as follows: The purpose of an informative label is 
to enable the consumer to buy wisely and the store to sell 
intelligently, to the end that the consumer gets the maximum 
satisfaction for the money expended and the store handles 
the transaction with the minimum possibility for returns and. 
adjustment. An informative label should give the consumer 
a definite idea of the quality of the product by telling its 
composition and construction, what it will do, how to use it, 
and how to care for it—as a basis for intelligent choice, and 
to enable her to compare qualities. A definite idea can only 
be conveyed by specific facts.—Informative Labeling by 
Roger Wolcott—For the Labeling Committee of National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., p. 14. 
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from a list of eight items the five she preferred on 
labels. The information most wanted on labels by 
these homemakers was colorfastness, amount of 
shrinkage, and washing directions. These items 
were considered more important by the homemakers 
without home economics instruction than by those 
with home economics instruction; however, the dif- 
ference was not statistically significant (chart 2). 

The homemakers were least interested in know- 
ing the thread count and the name of the manu- 
facturer. More than half, 62 per cent, of the home- 
makers wanted the garment size in measurements, 
as compared to 42 per cent who preferred it in age. 
Only 4 per cent wanted the garments labeled both 
in age and measurement size. As education and 
income increased, the number of homemakers pre- 
ferring garments sized by measurements increased. 

During the past few years extensive research has 
been carried on by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in ascertaining measurements of children in 
relation to age. Findings in this study indicate that 
an extensive educational program needs to be car- 
ried on to encourage homemakers to accept and 
make use of the new type of size. 


“Self-Help” Garments 


This study indicates that homemakers are not 
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aware of “self-help” features on children’s gar- 
ments. Of the 100 homemakers in the study, 67 per 
cent had no knowledge of what “self-help” means. 
The homemakers who were familiar with self-help 
bought garments with this feature. Undoubtedly 
more must be done to acquaint the homemaker with 
these garments which supposedly save time and 
help in the training of the child, if homemakers are 
to purchase garments with this feature. 


LABEL PERCENT OF HOMEMAKERS 
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Cuart 2. LABEL INFORMATION WANTED BY 
HOMEMAKERS IN RELATION TO HoME ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTION 


Selection Factors in Buying 


The homemakers in this study seldom bought 
children’s clothing by brand name. Of all items in 
the survey, shoes were most commonly bought by 
brand name. Fifty-two per cent of the homemakers 
bought shoes by brand name, 33 per cent bought 
dresses, 20 per cent undergarments, and 16 per cent 
bought overalls by brand name. Purchase by brand 
name was below 10 per cent for all other items. 
The homemakers of the highest income group and 
those with more formal education had a greater 
tendency to buy by brand name. Homemakers with 
home economics instruction, however, bought less 
frequently by brand name than did those who had 
no such training. The only advantage cited by 
these homemakers for buying by brand name was 
that if they purchased a garment which gave satis- 
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faction they felt safer in buying the same garment 
again. On the whole these homemakers knew few 
brand names * and sought a type of garment when 
shopping rather than a brand name of garment. 


Buying 

Factors which should be considered when 
purchasing children’s clothing seemed fairly well 
crystallized in the minds of these homemakers. 
Out of a list of nine factors these homemakers 
placed durability first and price second in im- 
portance. In Chart 3 the ranking of the factors rela- 
tive to the education of the homemaker is shown. 
The importance of the selection factors was similar 
for all homemakers irrespective of income. 
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Cuart 3. Factors ConsipeERED IMPORTANT BY 
HOMEMAKERS IN SELECTING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


Sewing Practices 


Girls’ clothing was made at home more fre- 
quently than was boys’. Only 14.9 per cent of the 
mothers did most of the sewing for their preschool 
sons, while 50.7 per cent of the mothers made most 
of their daughters’ clothes. The per cent of home- 


*Of 18 common brand names only 10 per cent of the 
homemakers knew or used as many as one-sixth of them. 
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makers who made some or most of their preschool 
children’s clothing increased consistently with edu- 
cation. The reasons given by the homemakers for 
making or for not making their preschool children’s 
clothing are listed below: 


PER PER 
REASONS FOR MAKING REASONS FOR NoT MAKING 
CHILDREN 8 CLOTHING HOME- CHILDREN 8 CLOTHES HOME- 
MAKERS MAKERS 
Saving of money...... 80.1 Inability to sew... ... 40.0 
Desire to sew. . . 47.9 Dissatisfaction with fit 
or appearance of 
homemade garments. 29.6 
Get better fit... .. .. 45.1 Saving of time. . 15.2 
To get exact article Lack of sewing machine 12.2 
needed............. 16.9 Dislike of sewing. ..... 10.5 
To use material on hand 5.6 — Saving of money 5.9 
Other reasons......... 18.6 Other reasons 17.7 


Preferences of the Homemaker 


These data indicate that homemakers purchase 
the type of child’s clothing that they like or prefer. 
No doubt statements of preference are biased by 
the person's lack of knowledge of possibilities. For 
example, when the homemakers were asked if they 
preferred 1-, 2-, or 3-piece pajamas many answered, 
“I never heard of 3-piece pajamas before.” When 
the 3-piece type was explained to the homemakers, 
several said that it sounded like a good idea, but 
since they had never tried them they would still say 
they preferred 1 or 2 pieces as the case may have 
been. In table 4 the types of garments favored by 
the homemaker for the preschool child’s wardrobe 
are shown. Generally they purchased and preferred 
panties with elastic all around, slip-on shirts, wrap 
and tie bathrobes, front button sweaters, two-piece 
snow suits, one-piece bathing and sun suits, short 
socks, lace shoes, and front opening dresses. 

These homemakers were quite definite as to their 
preferences for fabrics for children’s clothing. In 
table 5 the materials considered most suitable for 
girls’ and boys’ clothing are shown. Cotton print, 
gingham, and broadcloth were the most popular 
all-round materials for girls’ dresses, while cotton 
twill, denim, and corduroy were fabrics most often 
preferred for boys’ suits. For both boys and girls, 
wool was twice as popular for coats as was any 
other material. 


Clothing Changes Desired 


If children’s clothing is to be improved, the 
changes desired by homemakers, or the points at 
which clothing fails to give satisfaction, must be 
made known to the manufacturers and retailers of 
children’s clothing. It can be seen in table 6 that 
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the change desired by the largest number of home- 
makers was for more durable and better constructed 
garments in the lower and moderate price line. 


TABLE 4 


Per cent of mothers owning and preferring various types 
of children’s clothing 


| 
| | GAB AR- 
TYPES OF MENTS) TYPES OF 
GARMENTS OWNED) GARMENTS OWNED 
| | kept rept 
per T per per 
cent cent cent cent 
Shorts and panties Skirts 
Elastic all around 77 72 Pleated... . 14 10 
Elastic half around 19 | Gathered 5 3 
Underwear shirts Pants 
Slip-on... .. 64 | 56 | Long..... 20; 11 
Lap and pin, tie or Short. . 21 13 
sew... 17 16 | Blouses or skirts 
Button. ... 7 6 | Slip-on... 34] 30 
Slips Button 28] 23 
Slip-on. . ; | 43 41 Grippers... . 5 2 
Shoulder button. .| 12 8 | Overalls 
Pajamas Dungarees (strap 
One-piece . 43 34 arrangement). . + + 
Two-piece | 46 |} 38 | Buttonhole... 1 3 
Three-piece 7 | 9 Loop..... 1 2 
Bathrobes Built-up 22 | 20 
Wrap and tie | 44 46 Criss-cross 63 56 
Button 10 8 | Dresses 
Light coats Back opening. $2) 37 
Single-breasted...| 25 | 26 | Front opening 13 
Double-breasted 28 | 27 | Bathing and sun- 
Cape. .. | $$ 3 suits 
Heavy coat One-piece... .. 5l 49 
Single-breasted 45 39 Two-piece. . 2 8 
Double-breasted 39 #2 | Socks 
Sweaters Short. | 100 | 100 
Button. . | 72 | 65 | Long ae 0 
Slip-on | 38 | 25 | Shoes 
Jackets Sandals |} 28] 10 
Button. ... | 20 16 Low buckle | 30 18 
Zip.... 12] 13 High lace 51 30 
Snow suits Boots 3 
One-piece | 19} 17 | Gloves 
Two-piece 2 23 Gloves | 30) 28 
Two-piece suits Mittens | 46) 39 
Front button. | 43] 42 
Front zip | 1 
Jerkin or slip-on. + 3 | 


* Some children owned garments of two or more styles. 
+ Some mothers had no preference as to type of garments. 


The homemakers in the upper income group were 
more conscious of needed changes than were those 
in the lower, listing on an average 1.25 changes de- 
sired per person as compared to only 0.6 changes 
per person in the lowest income group. Thirty-four 
per cent of the homemakers had no changes to 
suggest. 


Problems of Children’s Clothing 


All of the homemakers in the study had one or 
more fitting problems with their children’s clothing. 
These problems were more often associated with 
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boys’ clothing than with girls’. In table 7 it will 
be noted that the most frequent complaint was 
that the garments were too long. 


TABLE 5 


Per cent of homemakers’ preferring various fabrics for 
preschool children’s clothes* 


| WINTER SUMMER 


Everyday Party 
| 


MATERIAL 
Everyday | Party 


per cent per cent per cent per cent 

For girls’ clothes 
Cotton print 
Gingham 
Broadcloth 
Organdy. . 
Corduroy... 
Dimity 
Rayon. 
Dotted Swiss 
Crepe 
Taffeta... 
Piqué 
Velveteen 
Wool 
Otherst 


19. 

5 
14. 
60 


eae 
Kern 


aun 


For boys’ clothes 
Cotton twill 
Denim 
Corduroy 
Gabardine 
Chambray. . 
Cotton suiting 
Cotton jersey . 
Cord 
Flannel... 
InpIAN Heap 
Covert 
Seersucker. . 
Broadcloth 
Others. 


= 


* There were 47 homemakers with preschool boys and 56 with 
preschool girls. 

+ This includes chambray, seersucker, voile, and cotton jersey. 

t This includes poplin and crash. 


The homemakers were more critical of the work- 
manship found on preschool children’s clothing than 
of any other feature. Poor buttons and buttonholes, 
poor stitching, snaps and hooks not securely fast- 
ened were problems for them. The per cent of the 
homemakers listing each of these problems asso- 
ciated with garment construction is given below: 
PROBLEM PER CENT OF HOMEMAKERS 


Buttons and buttonholes. . . 69.0 
Seams... 59.0 
Snaps and hooks. . . . 41.0 
Hems 20.0 
Applied decoration. ... . 26.0 
Openings 20.0 


The most common difficulty associated with 
fabric centered around laundering. As indicated 
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below, 40 per cent of the homemakers had trouble 
with colors running and 35 per cent found garments 
hard to iron. 


DIFFICULTY WITH GARMENT PER CENT OF HOMEMAKERS 


Colors run. . 40.0 
Difficult to iron 35.0 
Poor design 27.0 
Poor washing qualities 22.0 
Poor wearing qualities 26.0 
Others 2.0 


TABLE 6 


Changes homemakers would like to see made in children’s clothing 


CHANGES DESIRED HOMEMAKERS 


per cent 
Sizes: 28 (total) 
More clothes for boys aged 2 and 3 
Sizes standardized 
Sizes in measurements 
Three sizes in each age group: tall and thin, 
average, short and plump. . 10 
Shorter anklets for young preschool children 1 
Sizes that fit with allowance for growth 7 
Style: 24 (total) 
More different styles for preschool girls 
More different styles for preschool boys. . 
More “‘self-help” on garments 
Better designs for preschool girls. . 
Overalls with reinforcements sewed on knees 
Dress plackets inserted through waistline. . 
Attractive sweaters made of a fiber other than 
wool... .. 
Garments made with an extra piece of material 
stitched on the inside for patching. . . . 1 


Prices and durability: 
Prices more in line with quality 
**Let out” coats that are less expensive 
More durable materials used 
Stronger seams. . . 
More durable “‘dress clothes” 


44 (total) 


TABLE 7 


Most common difficulties with fit of ready-made garments 


HOMEVAK ERS REGISTERING 
THE COMPLAINT 
DIFFICULTY OR COMPLAINT 
With Boys’ 


Garments 


With Girls’ 
Garments 


per cent 
Too long 46.7 
No allowance for growth 34. 
Sleeves too long 29. 
Too large at shoulder 19 
Too large at waist 
Too large all over 
Too short 
Waist too long 
Too small all over 
Too small at shoulder. 
Too small at waist 
Bands on sleeves too loose 
Bands on sleeves too tight 
Waist too short 
Sleeves too short 
Neck too small, 


per cent 
39. 
30. 
16 
12. 
16. 
17 
14. 
12. 
7 

10. 
10. 
3. 


5. 
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The style feature least liked by mothers was 
colored trim on white garments. Homemakers 
stated that the color from the trim often ran onto 
the body of the garment and bleaching was im- 
possible without spoiling the trim. Almost three- 
fourths of the mothers disliked puffed pockets on 
little girls’ dresses. As some mothers stated, “There 
is just not an iron made that will iron those things.” 
Most of the mothers liked gathers and ruffles but 
disliked rickrack as a trim. 


STYLE FEATURES DISLIKED PER CENT OF HOMEMAKERS 


zx 


Colored trim on white garments. 
Puffed pockets. . 
Rickrack. . . 

Ribbons. . 

Small buttons. 

Pleats. . 

Puffed sleeves. 

Lace... 

Ruffles. . . 


Gathers. . 


~ 


In order to obtain further information on ade- 
quacy of children’s clothing the homemakers were 
asked what they considered the major problems 
faced in clothing preschool children. Eighty-nine 
per cent of the mothers felt that children’s clothing 
was too expensive, while more than half of the 
mothers felt that size in children’s clothing “meant 
nothing” as a guide for buying. Other problems 
listed by a sizable group of the homemakers were 
as follows: Most attractive suits and dresses are 
hardest to iron (45 per cent of the homemakers), 
no allowance for growth (38 per cent), clothes 
hard to put on (15 per cent). 

Although the women in this study complained 
bitterly about children’s garments as a whole, only 
34 per cent were able to list specific garments 
purchased during the last two years which had not 
given satisfaction. The homemakers in the two 
lowest income groups made only a third as many 
complaints about unsatisfactory garments as did 
those in the two highest income groups. Shoes gave 
the most dissatisfaction. Homemakers also com- 
plained that the hats and caps that came with coats 
and snow suits did not fit. 

Few of the homemakers returned to the retailer 
garments that had not given satisfaction. The 
reasons for not returning the garments were: they 
felt unable to get an adjustment after the garment 
was worn, and the time and effort necessary to 
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return the garment and go through the necessary 
procedure to apply for an adjustment were too 
great. 


Summary 


The preschool child’s wardrobe averaged 61.7 
items, valued at $118.01. Children in the income 
group of $2,000 or less averaged 41.1 items in their 
wardrobes valued at $74.99 while those in the in- 
come group of $4,000 and over had 75.0 items 
valued at $178.75. Most of the items in the pre- 
school children’s wardrobes were made of cotton. 
Coats, sweaters, and snow suits usually were made 
of wool. 

Children’s clothing on the whole was purchased 
at department stores with mail-order buying second 
in importance. It was not customary for these 
homemakers to have yearly buying plans, although 
this practice was more usual in the higher income 
groups than in the lower. Only the lowest income 
group used to any extent such money-saving devices 
as buying seconds, buying at sales, and buying 
soiled garments. Few of the homemakers had ade- 
quate information of label terms and little knowl- 
edge of brand names. These homemakers were 
more interested in the colorfastness of a garment 
than in any other label information. Each home- 
maker had an average of two or three complaints 
with the workmanship on ready-made garments. 
The chief complaints were poor quality and poorly 
sewed buttons, poor buttonholes, poor stitching, 
and seams that ripped and raveled. Fabrics pre- 
sented fewer problems to the homemakers than 
did workmanship. The most common complaints 
on fabrics concerned colors’ running and ironing 
difficulties. 

The style features on children’s clothing least 
liked were puffed sleeves and pockets, small but- 
tons, colored trim on white garments, and rickrack 
trim. 

The homemakers felt that the cost of children’s 
clothing was unreasonably high, that sizes needed 
to be standardized, and that attractive styles that 
could be ironed easily should be made. 

If these data are representative, homemakers need 
help in clothing the preschool child. They need 
more training for selecting children’s clothing and 
more suitable children’s clothing within a normal 
price range from which to select. 


AHEA’s Next President 


A president-elect tops the list of AHEA officers to be elected this spring. 
Ballots go to all members at the end of this month. Return yours promptly. 
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find this a useful concept. 


Research workers often need to appraise the economic status of 
families for whom no satisfactory economic data are available. A 
scheme is here proposed for utilizing information on material 
possessions and social characteristics as indicators for approximating 
the economic status of farm families. Extension workers, too, will 


Selected Indicators as Measures of Economic Status 
of Farm Families in the North Central Region’ 


ELECTED data from the 1948 survey of 

housing needs and preferences of farm fam- 
ilies in the North Central Region* were used in 
the present study to explore a method of classify- 
ing farm families by economic status. “Economic 
status” was interpreted as the position of a family 
relative to other families in terms of (1) its cur- 
rent income or (2) its current material possessions 
or (3) both of these. 

A completely satisfactory means of measuring the 
economic status of farm families probably will 
never be developed. The difficulties of identifying 
and measuring the components of economic status 
and the dynamic nature of these components are 
among the many problems involved. However, 
many researchers, educators, and government 
officials who are concerned with farm family wel- 
fare need some method of identifying farm fam- 
ilies, at least approximately, in terms of relative 
economic position. 

Until social scientists can develop ways of obtain- 
ing income information accurately and quickly, 
until they devise ways of obtaining income data 
over time so as to avoid the problem of year-to-year 
fluctuations, and until they can study much more 
thoroughly and extensively the relative adequacy 
of scales for measuring economic and social status, 
alternative methods of classification will be sought 
by investigators of farm family living. 

Data from the North Central Region housing 
survey included many items which have been 


1 Journal Paper No. J-2187 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project No. 933 ( Revised ). 

2 P. M. Bupotrson, M. Liston, and E. 
Farm Family Housing Needs and Preferences in the North 
Central Region. North Central Regional Publication No. 
20 (February 1951). 


Olga Pecheniuk and Margaret Liston 


Miss Pecheniuk is instructor of home economics 
at Morehead State Teachers College in Kentucky. 
She completed the study from which this article 
has been developed as her master’s thesis at the 
Iowa State College in June 1952. The study was 
made under the guidance of Dr. Liston, head of 
the department of home management. 


selected for economic and socioeconomic scales and 

information about other possible indicators of 

economic status.’ Also, the data had been obtained 

from a representative sample of the families living 

in the open-country areas of the region. For these 

reasons they were used in the present study to seek 

answers to the following questions: 

1. Of the possible indicators in the data available, which 
appear to be the better reflectors of economic status? 

2. What differences occur in the classification of given 
families when income and selected economic charac- 
teristics are used as criteria of classification? 
How do the characteristics of families and of their 
housing and possessions differ when the families are 
grouped as “low,” “middle,” and “high” by the dif- 
ferent methods of classification? 

. Do the answers to the foregoing questions seem to 

justify further study of a proposed method of classifying 
farm families by broad economic groups? 


Selection of Indicators 


The selection of economic indicators was based 
on unpublished analyses made recently at Iowa 
State College. Data from the regional housing 
survey were used to identify certain material pos- 
sessions and social characteristics as probable 


8 For an interpretation of levels of living as revealed in 
the data of the farm housing survey in the Western Region, 
see “Construction of a Farm Family Level of Living 
Scale for 11 Western States” by Vernon Davies and ANNE 
L. Woop, J. Home Econ. 43, No. 2 (February 1951), pp. 
109-112. 
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reflectors of economic status. By the chi-square 
technique, tests were made to determine whether 
the possession of each of 17 items or characteristics 
was associated significantly with the possession of 
each of the others. A chi-square value larger than 
that necessary to allow for sampling error repre- 
sented association between the two indicators, and 
the larger the chi-square value the closer the 
association. Similarly, a relatively high sum of 
chi-square values for the association of a given 
indicator, say of running water, with each of the 
other assumed indicators, was interpreted as reflect- 
ing the probability that a family having that indi- 
cator would be more likely to possess the other 
items than would those without it. 

By this method, 5 of the 17 factors studied 
previously were selected temporarily as among the 
better indicators of economic status of farm families 
in the North Central Region. These were dwellings 
with (1) six or more rooms, (2) running water, 
and (3) one or more bathrooms, and the posses- 
sion of (4) a mechanical refrigerator and (5) a 
telephone. These five basic indicators were used 
for the first part of the present study. Later the 
number was expanded to the 12 indicators listed in 
the second footnote to table 1. Other items tested 
and rejected were ownership of the farm being 
operated, age of head, age of homemaker, head 
completed high school, homemaker completed high 
school, entertain farm and business groups in the 
home, entertain family groups in the home, one 
or less than a person per room in the house, and 
family size. 


Methods of Classifying Families 


In seeking answers to the second question, five 
methods of classifying families were studied. 
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. Estimated family income 

2. Five statistically selected economic indicators, un- 
weighted 

. Five statistically selected economic indicators weighted 
by the technique used by Sewell and others 

. Five statistically selected economic indicators, each 
weighted in inverse ratio to its prevalence among all 
families in the sample 

. Twelve statistically selected economic indicators, un- 
weighted 


During the interviews, information about net 
family income was obtained by asking the respond- 
ents to indicate which of seven specified income 
groups best represented the family’s net income. 
Data from only 865 households in the sample were 
used since 19 respondents did not give information 
about family income. In the present study the 
seven income groups were combined in three 
(table 1). About one-third of the respondents 
reported incomes of $1500 to $2,000. Almost one- 
third said that they had incomes under $1500, and 
slightly more than one-third indicated that their 
incomes were $3,000 or over. 

Since Sewell and other investigators had used a 
special technique of weighting the indicators in 
inverse relation to their frequency in the popula- 
tion, this method was tried in the present study. 
To obtain the numerical credit which should be 
given a family for each indicator possessed, the 
percentage of families in the sample having the 
indicator was divided by two and then subtracted 
from 100. The sum of a family’s credits for the 
indicators possessed represented its score. Fam- 
ilies with scores of 87 or less were classified in the 
low group. Those with scores from 138 to 242 
were placed in the middle group, and those with 
scores of 283 to 380 were classified as of relatively 
high status in light of the factors being considered. 
When scored by this method, each family’s classi- 


TABLE | 
Classification of families by selected indicators of economic status in relation to their classification by estimated income 


FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY SELECTED INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC STATUS 


ESTIMATED INCOME FAMILIES 


Five Indicators* Twelve Indicatorst 


Middle 
(4 to 7) 


Middle High 
(2,3) (4,5) 


High 
(8 to 12) 


$1500 to $2,999 ............ 
$3,000 and over 


per cent 
20.0 
38.4 
41.5 


per cent 
13.9 
27.4 
58.7 


100.0 100.0 
315 259 


* Running water, bathroom, telephone, mechanical refrigerator, six or more rooms in the house. 
+ Vacuum cleaner, power washing machine, gas or electricity available as cooking fuel, electric mixer, entertains social groups in the 
home, pressure canner, and operates farm of 160 acres or larger, in addition to the indicators listed in the previous footnote. 


Low Low 2 
number per cent per cent per cent per cent percent 
Under $1500 .... ....| 250 28.9 51.9 54.1 23.8 9.6 
326 $7.7 14.8 11.6 38.3 65.4 ae 
Total: Percentage... .... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
865 291 251 386 228 
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fication was exactly the same as when it had been 
grouped by the unweighted method. 

A second method of weighting the indicators 
was tried. Each family possessing a selected indi- 
cator was given credit for an amount equal to 100 
minus the percentage of families in the sample 
who possessed the indicator. Families with credits 
of 62 or less were considered as the low group, and 
those with credits of 73 to 147 and from 172 to 
254 were classified as of the middle and the high 
groups, respectively. By this method, the classifica- 
tion of all except 10 of the 865 families was the 
same as when classification had been made by the 
unweighted system. 

From the foregoing findings it was concluded 
tentatively that the differences in classifications of 
families by the weighted and the unweighted 
methods did not justify the trouble of weighting. 
For the remainder of this study classifications by 
economic indicators were made only in terms of 
the number of selected items possessed by the 
families. 

Next, the families were cross-classified by income 
and by the 5 and the 12 unweighted indicators, 
respectively (table 1). Only about one-half of the 
families were classified identically as “low,” “mid- 
dle,” 
the 12 indicators. This is not surprising since 
incomes do fluctuate from year to year, since the 
income reported by some of the respondents may 


and “high” by income and by either the 5 or 
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have been inaccurate, and since the having of 
material possessions is not always closely associated 
with income class. 


Characteristics of Farm Families 
Differing in Economic Status 


In table 2 some answers are given to the question 
concerning differences in the characteristics of 
farm families and of their dwellings and selected 
possessions when the families are grouped by 
income and by the 12 economic indicators. By 
both methods of classification the percentages for 
all of the 13 characteristics studied were higher in 
the middle than in the low groups and also higher 
in the high than in the middle groups. Thus, it 
seems that classification of farm families by eco- 
nomic indicators, unweighted, would be an appro- 
priate method for distinguishing families of middle 
economic status from those of extremely low or 
high economic rank. This method might also be 
used for grouping farm families in order to con- 
trast and compare selected aspects of family 
behavior at the high and the low economic levels. 


A Proposed Method 


The present study proposes a method of classi- 
fying farm families in broad economic groups 
which may prove to be a useful alternative to 
classifying them by estimated income or by statis- 
tically determined economic scales. If tried out 


TABLE 2 


Characteristics and properties of families classified in three economic groups by estimated income and by twelve selected indicators 


CHARACTERISTICS AND PROPERTIES - 


Estimated Income 


FAMILIES CLASSIFIED BY ESTIMATED INCOME AND SELECTED INDICATORS 


Twelve Selected Indicators* 


Chi- 
square 
values 


$3,000 Low 


and 
over (0 to 3) 


Middle 
(4 to 7) 


High 
(8 to 12) 


per cent > per cent per cent 


26.3 


per cent 
Characteristics: 
Operated farms of 160 acres or larger. . ; 9.2 62. 
High school completed by: 
Homemaker. .. . 22. 17. 
Head. . 10. 16. 
Entertained social groups. in the home 34. 6. 
Dwellings had: 
Running water 
Bathroom(s). . 
Six or more rooms. —P 
Possessions included: 
Vacuum cleaner 
Mechanical 
Telephone 
Gas or electricity as s cooking fuel... 
Pow er washer. . 


80. 3. 
47. 
41. 


88. 
59. 
85. 
41. 
47. 
33. 43. 
15. 55. 


Skea 


* Of the 865 families, 251 (29.0 per cent) were in the low group; 386 families (44.6 per cent) were in the middle group; and 228 families 
(26.4 per cent) were in the high group. 
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by several investigators, some of its values and 
limitations could be determined. 

This method involves obtaining information from 
the families about hypothesized indicators of eco- 
nomic status which (1) probably have special 
significance in relation to the data to be analyzed 
in the investigation, (2) can be adapted to the 
time and place at which the study is being con- 
ducted, (3) can be identified and reported easily, 
accurately, and willingly by the family member 
being interviewed, and (4) can be interpreted 
meaningfully in reports of the study. 

By such a method the investigator would include 
in the questionnaire questions for obtaining data 
about those characteristics which are assumed to 
be indicative of family economic status among the 
population under study. After the frequency of 
possession of each of the indicators had been 
determined by tabulation, those indicators which 
were too common or uncommon to be discrimina- 
tory could be disregarded. 

Next, the families could be sorted into a small 
number of groups, the number depending upon 
the size of the sample and the detail of interpreta- 
tion desired. Often, three groups will be sufficient. 
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Sorting could be done in terms of the number of 
indicators possessed by each family. The number 
of indicators to be included in the “low,” “middle,” 
and “high” classifications could be determined by 
trying several groupings and choosing that one 
which yields the most equitable distribution of 
cases. 

By crediting families according to the number 
of selected indicators each possessed, regardless of 
kind, quality, or quantity, no family will be penal- 
ized for possessing a given indicator instead of 
another. There would be no weighting of the 
indicators, a practice which may involve compli- 
cated calculations and may penalize or credit 
some families inappropriately. Indicators could be 
chosen in light of the nature of the study and of 
the characteristics of the population being 
studied. 

Such a method would not pretend to be a scale. 
It would be an indicant or an approximation rather 
than a measure of economic status. But, for some 
studies of family behavior, it might be a more 
meaningful and realistic means of grouping farm 
families by economic criteria than are income esti- 
mates or statistically determined scales. 


Program Outline for 1953 Annual Meeting of AHEA 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Theme: YOU Are the Key to Better Relations 


Tuesday 10:00 a.m. 
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2:00 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
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General session: YOU Are the Key to Better Public 


Department meetings 
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nomics Research 


Eye opener: Today's House and the Things in It 
Division meetings 

AHEA business and council meeting 

Banquet: In the Heart of America 


Eye opener: Clothing and Style 

General session: YOU Are the Key to Better Relations 
in the Greater Community 

Consumer Interests Meeting: Symposium on Rayon and 
Acetate Standards 

AHEA council meeting 
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of closets for cleaning equipment and supplies. 


Home builders, architects, and householders find immediately 
applicable and practical help in the data from space studies on 
cleaning equipment. Homemakers can readily use the findings as 
a pattern for rearrangement of cleaning equipment for more efficient 
working procedures. Manufacturers of prefabricated closets can 
be guided by the data of this study on sizes and arrangements 


The Storage of Cleaning Equipment 


iy R too often brooms and mops give our homes 
a look of disorder by peeking out from behind 
a door. They also cause accidents by falling across 
traffic lanes. The importance of adequate storage 
of cleaning equipment has been emphasized by 
the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association. This com- 
mittee recognizes that adequate storage of cleaning 
equipment can contribute to health by “reducing 
home accidents, insuring smooth operation of the 
household and . . . maintaining an orderly and 
attractive background” (1). It lists closet space for 
cleaning equipment as one of the principal unful- 
filled requirements in housing today. 

Surveys show what little provision is made for 
cleaning equipment in present housing. More than 
one-third of farm homes in the Western Region 
have no closet of any kind, or only one. In over 
three-fifths of these homes there is no closet devoted 
to the storage of non-clothing items (2). There are 
no closets in 38 per cent of the farm homes in the 
South, and 78 per cent of the houses have no 
closets for non-clothing items (3). Nearly 17 per 
cent of the farm homes in the Northeast Region 
have no closets (4). In the North Central Region 
65 per cent of the farm homes have fewer closets 
than bedrooms and no closets for non-clothing 
items (5). 

Even where there are closets for non-clothing 
items, these may be filled with shelves or lack the 
height needed for the storage of long-handled equip- 


1 This study was begun by Jean Warren, with the help 
of Marilyn McKay Moore. It was completed by Helen 
Potter, with the help of Dorothy Davis. 


Helen C. Potter’ 


Dr. Potter is an associate specialist in housing 
research at the University of California at Davis. 


ment. Pantries, found in 21 per cent of the farm 

homes in the Western Region (36 per cent of those 

in the South and 46 per cent of those in the 

Northeast) (6), may serve as a storage space for 

cleaning equipment. However, such a use is un- 

desirable, as the dust adhering to the equipment 
may fall on dishes or contaminate food. 
Inventories of cleaning equipment possessed by 
farm families emphasize the magnitude of the 
storage problem. Most farm families need storage 
space to keep at least one broom, a wet mop, a dry 
mop, a mop pail, and a vacuum cleaner. Additional 
storage space is required for an assortment of 
brushes, sponges, dust cloths, and cleaning supplies. 
The problem. Adequate storage of cleaning 
equipment is so important to good home manage- 
ment that it seemed advisable to conduct research 
which would contribute to the improvement of 
house plans in this regard. The problem was 
defined and broken into its component parts: 

1. A determination of inventories of cleaning 
equipment commonly possessed by farm home- 
makers 
A determination of specifications for closets by 
testing sizes and types of closets and arrange- 
ments of cleaning equipment by time and mo- 
tion study 
An examination of the prefabricated closets of- 
fered on the market 
A study of locations for closets to store cleaning 
equipment and supplies 

Inventories of cleaning equipment. The basic 
data on inventories was obtained from the Survey 
of Farm Housing in the Western Region. This 
information was supplemented by a special survey 
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of the frequency of use of cleaning equipment by 
California rural homemakers (7). The supple- 
mentary survey was considered necessary to ascer- 
tain which inventories should be included in plan- 
ning active storage. For example 22 per cent of 
the brooms being stored are worn-out and super- 
fluous (8). 

Certain common patterns emerge from both of 
these studies. A majority of farm families have at 
least three long-handled pieces of cleaning equip- 
ment plus a vacuum cleaner. Families without 
vacuum cleaners generally have less long-handled 
equipment than have those with vacuum cleaners. 
Three or fewer pieces of long-handled equipment 
were found in half of the homes with no vacuum 
cleaner and in only one-third of the homes with 
vacuum cleaners. 

Investigations to determine typical inventories 
of cleaning supplies indicated that shelves having 
a total length from 30 to 40 inches, a depth from 
5 to 7 inches, and a height from 5 to 12 inches 
were adequate. The maximum dimensions pro- 
vided storage for upholstery cleaner, window clean- 
er, abrasives, furniture polish, wax, ammonia, 
bleach, soap, water softener, moth expellant, deo- 
dorizer, insect spray, and a scrubbing brush. (The 
shelves holding cleaning supplies often contain 
reserves of soap, paper towels, and toilet tissue. 
The amount of space needed for these depends 
upon the purchasing habits of the family.) Since 
soap, bleach, and water softener are always used 
in combination with water, they may be omitted 
from the closet and kept only at the source of the 
water. As the smaller, less economical sizes are 
frequently purchased, not through preference, but 
because there is insufficient space for the larger 
ones, allowances in shelf space were made for the 
most economical size. 

Little consideration was given to non-cleaning 
items which are often stored with cleaning equip- 
ment. Ironing boards, table leaves, and step stools 
(included in many of the closets previously de- 
signed for the storage of cleaning equipment) were 
used in only a few of the storage groupings. Their 
inclusion was inconsistent with two basic principles 
of good storage: first, that items should be stored 
nearest their first use, and second, that only equip- 
ment needed for one job should be stored together. 
Moreover, the problem of storing cleaning equip- 
ment is more universal than the problem of storing 
table leaves, step stools, or ironing boards. How- 
ever, some consideration was given to these items, 
as planned storage is often a compromise between 
good home management and money and space. 
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Sizes of cleaning equipment. The range in 
size and shape of equipment must also be con- 
sidered. Information was obtained from a study 
of the current market, supplemented by dimensions 
of older styles of equipment obtained through home 
visits. The findings, given in table 1, formed the 
basis for selecting representative items for test pur- 
poses. The equipment used in determining space 
requirements is starred in table 1. 

Frequency of use of equipment. The dimen- 
sions of closets for cleaning equipment depend not 
only on the type of equipment but also on the way 
in which it is arranged. While the average inven- 
tories of equipment can be stored in a compara- 
tively small space, storage is unsatisfactory unless 
the equipment can be removed easily. Frequency 
of use is a guide to arrangement, and question- 
naires distributed with the co-operation of home 
advisers made this information available (7). 


Closet 60R 
16x 41 inches 


Storage facilities used for tests. The first 
studies to determine dimensions of closets for 
storing cleaning equipment made use of an ad- 
justable closet so constructed that both depth 
and width could be varied. The back wall of the 
closet was formed by two panels of 4-inch ply- 
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102R 


16 x 35% inches 16 x 35% inches 
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1238 
20 x 35% inches 


1lIDD 
19 x 24 inches 


Some of the closet types and arrangements which were tested 


wood, 24 inches wide and 72 inches high. These 
panels were moved on a track to vary the width 
from 24 inches to 48 inches. The side walls were 
4-inch plywood, 12 inches deep and 72 inches 
high. The depth was increased from 12 inches to 
24 inches by attaching 4-inch boards to the front 
of the closet by means of wooden cleats. The 
closet floor was one inch high and could be in- 
creased from a depth of 12 inches to 24 inches. 


TABLE | 


Sizes of cleaning equipment commonly found in the market 


EQUIPMENT WIDTH DEPTH HEIGHT] BQUIPMENT WIDTH DEPTH NEIGHT 


inches inches inches inches 
Broom 7 Dust pan 8 3° 
& 34 
10 > 


2 
2815* 


Floor 
Sponge 5016" brush 
mop 
Mop 
Wet mop 50 pail 12\4t 
(string) 5016 
60 
60 
48 
57 Upright 
5116") vacuum 


Tank 
vacuum 


* Equipment used in determining specifications for closets for 
cleaning equipment. 
+ Diameter. 


t In cart. § Canister type. 


Either a left- or right-hand classroom door 42 
inches in width served as the door for the closet 
(see photographs of closets 60R, 100R, and 102R). 
The closet was equipped with a removable four- 
shelf unit with over-all dimensions 36 inches high, 
1114, inches wide, and 714 inches deep. This unit 
could be placed in various positions along the back 
or side walls (closet 60R, 100R). Ample variation 
in size to test different arrangements and combina- 
tions of cleaning equipment was provided by this 
type of closet. Its principal limitation was its door. 
A single door 42 inches wide presents major prob- 
lems with regard to space and construction. It 
utilizes considerably more space than the actual 
storage space provided. It must be strongly built 
and carefully hung or it will sag. These disad- 
vantages of the single door made it advisable to test 
closets with double doors and sliding doors.’ Closets 
purchased in the market and not made to order 
furnished this testing equipment. The closets 
selected from the market included a wooden, slid- 
ing-door closet, 3614 inches wide, 23 inches deep, 
and 72 inches high (inside measurements 351, 
inches wide, 20 inches deep, and 69 inches high (see 
photograph, closet 1238), and a lightweight metal 
closet 2414 inches wide, 20 inches deep, and 63 
inches high (with inside measurements of 24 inches, 
19 inches, and 60 inches). One of these, closet 
111DD, is shown in the photograph above. 

Baskets made of hardware cloth mesh were 
used in some arrangements for storing dustcloths 
and other small or light items. Three shapes were 
available, a triangular basket 15 inches by 6 inches 
which was designed to fit into the corner of the 
closet with the walls of the closet forming two 
sides of the basket, a rectangular basket 10 inches 


2? Plans have been made for some future tests using 


double-hinged and multifold doors. 


— 
1015 24 54 1034 1015 
55 11 1244 33 
2 56 1134 7 2 
11 216 56 12 2 
12 2 60 
10 
10 
1014 
14 4615 
Le 17 67 
at ‘ 13! 2 15 46 
| 23* 14 8 4715 
10+ 
914 614 22 | Carpet 10 50 
10 10 24 sweeper 15'9 10! 52* 
8 | 7 1344 1052 
11 74 2% 14145 1016 54 
(2)§ 1315 104%) 8&2 
(2)§ 13 1554 10% 52 
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TABLE 2 
Equipment used in test closets 


HANGING 
SHELVES 


CARPET 
SWEEPER 


vacuumt 
CLEANER 


CLOSET 


NUMBER* 


10R.... 
21L. 
23L.... 
oR... 
24R.... 
@5L.... 
S6R.... 
26L... 
26R.... 


: 


112DD. 
1208S... 
121S.. 
1228... 
1238... 
150R§. . 
151R || .. 
152R 4... 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


CLEANING BASKETS MOP AND PAIL 


VACUUM 
ATTACH- 
MENTS 


Trian- 
gular 


Round String 


AAAA 


| 
| 
| 


* L—left-hand door; R—right-hand door; S—sliding door; DD—double door. 


t+ U—upright; T—tank; C—canister. 

t No provision for pail. 

by 15 inches, and a circular basket 21 inches in 
diameter. 

Tests. Fifty-four different sizes, shapes, and 
arrangements of closets were studied. The inven- 
tories included in each of the closets are shown in 
table 2. Some closets had only brooms and mops. 
Some had brooms, mops, and an upright vacuum 
cleaner. Others had brooms, mops, an upright 


§ Included table leaves. 
|| Included table leaves and step stool. 
{ Included table leaves, step stool, and ironing board. 


cleaner, and a carpet sweeper. Still others had a 
broom, mop, long-handled dustpan, mop pail, 
carpet sweeper, and upright vacuum cleaner. This 
same combination of equipment was varied by the 
use of different types of tank cleaners. It was also 
varied by a short-handled dustpan, a less efficient 
but more commonly owned piece of equipment than 
the long-handled dustpan. Two closets contained 


| 
| | | 
| 
SOL... . X 
: 40L....].. Lat 
6oR.... 
61R.... 
70R.... | 
SOR... 
82k... 
104K... 
: | x | 
| | 
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table leaves, an ironing board, and a step stool. 
Door caddies for the storage of cleaning equip- 
ment were also tried. 

Time and motion study methods were used in 
testing the convenience of different arrangements 
of equipment in closets of different dimensions. 
Some tests were made on the removal and replace- 
ment of all equipment from the closets. These 
tests quickly eliminated arrangements where one 
piece of equipment interfered with the removal of 
another. However, the time consumed in these 
tests, the opportunity for variables to persist in such 
a long process, and the difficulty of standardizing 
the process made it inadvisable to test the efficiency 
of different arrangements in this way. The removal 
and replacement of the broom and dustpan pro- 
vided a shorter process and furnished valuable 
information on the arrangement of this equip- 
ment. However, it was not suitable for testing 
comparative arrangements, as many changes in 
arrangement could be made without affecting the 
ease with which the broom and dustpan could 
be removed. The vacuum cleaner was then 
selected to test the efficiency of various arrange- 
ments as it seemed to reflect these changes best. 
The test was improved by combining one piece of 
long-handled equipment with the vacuum cleaner. 
The dry mop was selected because it is frequently 
used with the vacuum cleaner when the floor-brush 
attachment is not employed and requires no addi- 
tional equipment. The broom would require a 
dustpan and the wet mop a pail. If three pieces of 
equipment had to be removed, the advantages of 
a short process would be partly lost. 

The processes for removing a vacuum cleaner 
and dry mop were charted and standardized. In 
the process charts for all tank cleaners, in addition 
to the processes given for the upright cleaner, 
there were processes for removing a unit composed 
of two extension rods and a floor brush from a 
holder on the closet door or closet wall, attaching 
these to the tank hose, and removing and replacing 
them after use. Other variations in the proc- 
esses used were necessitated by differences in 
types of door. Each process was repeated three 
times to constitute a single test. Two operators 
tested each arrangement. Three to five tests by 
each operator were sufficient except where the 
standard deviation exceeded plus or minus 5 (9). 

Findings. The tests demonstrated that the 
arrangement and design of closet 60R enabled 
the operator to remove and replace the test equip- 
ment in the shortest time. This closet, shown in the 
photograph, is 41 inches wide, 16 inches deep, and 
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72 inches high. A broom, short-handled brush, and 
dry mop hang on the door with the broom next 
to the knob of the door. Vacuum cleaner attach- 
ments are on the left wall. A circular and a tri- 
angular hardware cloth basket hang high in the 
angle formed by the back and left walls. A vacuum 
cleaner stands at the left side of the closet with the 
bag toward the door. A storage-shelf unit hangs in 
the center of the back wall with the wall brush in 
a clamp on the left side of the unit and the wet 
mop in a clamp on the right side above the pail. 
A second broom hangs on the right side of the back 
wall, and the carpet sweeper is on the right with 
bristles flat on the floor. The height is necessitated 
by the four-shelf unit. 

There was a marked increase in the time con- 
sumed by the process when the dry mop was 
stored on a wall of the closet and not on the door. 
The process time was less when the upright vacuum 
was stored with bag toward the door than when 
it was turned with the front or side of the cleaner 
toward the door. Hose and vacuum cleaner attach- 
ments were removed with greater ease when stored 
on the wall at the side of the upright cleaner than 
when stored behind the cleaner. The process took 
less time when the vacuum cleaner was near the 
door knob than when it was near the door hinges. 
The process was considerably lengthened when the 
upright vacuum cleaner was replaced by a tank 
type, as the latter cannot be removed from the 
closet and made ready for use unless attachments 
are connected. The process time was especially 
high when the handle of one piece of equipment 
was behind that of another. The process time was 
less with the mop or broom stored head down 
than head up. A clamp holder eliminated the 
wear which would take place if the head rested on 
the floor. The process time was increased by exces- 
sive closet depth. It was decreased by a door open- 
ing which gave full view of all the equipment. 

These tests brought out the importance of cer- 
tain design features. If a closet door opens to 
expose the entire width of the closet, a width of 28 
inches and a depth of 16 inches are adequate for 
convenient storage of one broom, a long-handled 
dustpan, an upright vacuum cleaner, vacuum 
cleaner attachments, a wet mop, mop pail, dry 
mop, short-handled brush, and a circular and a 
triangular mesh basket, if broom and dry mop or 
dry mop and dustpan are hung on the door. When 
a canister vacuum cleaner is used the closet must 
be 35 inches wide by 16 inches deep or 32 inches 
wide by 20 inches deep. With the deeper dimen- 
sions the hose connection is at the front; it is at the 
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side when the closet is shallower and wider. The 
deeper closet is somewhat more convenient for the 
canister cleaner than is the shallower one. These 
closets have room for the tier of shelves if it is 
hung 13 inches from the right side and 8 inches 
from the left. The case of attachments and a 
quarter of the pail are directly under the shelf 
unit. Where an upright vacuum cleaner is used 
with the shelf unit the dimensions must be at least 
33 inches wide and 16 inches deep. The wet mop 
should be attached to the left side of the shelf unit 
and the broom and dry mop stored on the door. 
If a tank cleaner can be stored on end, a closet 
24 inches wide and 16 inches deep is sufficient for 
the above equipment. The tank cleaner which can- 
not be stored on end and must lie in a horizontal 
position requires that a closet 16 inches deep be 
at least 28 inches wide. Eight additional inches of 
width are needed if a carpet sweeper is added and 
stored flat on the floor,’ with the side of the 
sweeper parallel to the front of the closet. 
A closet 24 inches wide and 12 inches deep is 
adequate for a broom, wet mop, mop pail, dry 
mop, short-handled brush, and two mesh baskets. 
A closet 48 inches wide by 21 inches deep is needed 
if three table leaves, a step stool, pail, upright 
vacuum cleaner, vacuum cleaner attachments, and 
wet mop are stored in the closet with broom, mop, 
and dustpan on the door. If an ironing board were 


8 Although the carpet sweeper is subject to slightly less 
wear and consumes less storage when the bristles are not 
resting on the floor, the sweeper can be removed from the 
closet and replaced again with considerably greater ease 
if the bristles rest flat on the floor of the closet. 
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stored beside the table boards, the width of the 
closet would have to be increased to 55 inches. 
No closet devoted solely to the storage of house- 
hold cleaning equipment needs to be more than 
41 inches wide and 16 to 20 inches deep. Where the 
same number of square feet is achieved through 
greater depth, the closet is less convenient. 

The tests made it evident that cleaning supplies 
can be more easily removed and replaced if they 
are stored on a tier of adjustable shallow shelves 
than on a shelf extending across the top of the 
closet. Space was saved by locating the tier of 
shelves in the least accessible part of the closet 
against the middle of the back wall (see photo- 
graph). The sides of the unit provide wall space 
on which equipment can be hung conveniently. 
This type of shelf unit is practical only if the 
closet is at least 33 inches wide. When used in a 
smaller closet, the shelves are in the way and 
frustrate the operator, thus prolonging the process 
time. In the small closet the high shelf, which 
does not interfere with the removal of the equip- 
ment, is more satisfactory. It has the added ad- 
vantage of keeping poisonous cleaning supplies out 
of the reach of small children. 

Small wire mesh baskets were found to be ad- 
vantageous in many arrangements. These can be 
attached to any part of the closet walls or doors 
where there is a vacant space. They are a con- 
venient and economical method of adding to the © 
storage space for small and lightweight supplies. 

An attempt was made to store the broom, dry 
mop, wet mop, and mop pail on the closet door, 
with the pail in a bracket attached to the door. 


TABLE 3 
The efficiency of various types of closets for the storage of cleaning equipment as revealed by time studies on the removal of cleaning equipment 


TIME TAKEN TO REMOVE EQUIPMENT FROM 
VARIOUS TYPES OF CLOSETS 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT REMOVED | 
Custom-Built Two-Slide Door 
| (Wooden) (Wooden) 
minutes seconds | minutes seconde 
Upright vacuum cleaner and dry 
38.5 | 1 40.7 
Tank vacuum cleaner (brand A 
and dry mop... . 2 55.8 3 4.8 
Tank vacuum cleaner (brand B) 
and dry mop... . 2 52.1 3 26.2 
Canister vacuum cleaner and dry 
2 38.1 2 59.2 
Broom and dustpan. . . . 1 7.4 46.4 
All equipment*................. 4 45.1 4 11.5 


| INDEX OF TIME TAKEN TO REMOVE EQUIPMENT FROM 
| VARIOUS TYPES OF CLOSETS 


Custom-Built 
1- sor 
Two-Slide Door Two-Pull Door 
closet = 100) 
minutes seconds 
1 55.4 100 102.2 117.2 
3 4.9 100 105.1 105.2 
Too large for 100 119.8 Equipment too 
this closet large for closet 
3 18 100 113.3 125.2 
1 14.3 100 68.8 110.2 
5 47.2 100 88.2 121.8 


* Includes broom, long-handled dustpan, dry mop, dust cloth, upright vacuum cleaner, vacuum cleaner attachments, sponge mop, 


mop pail, and carpet sweeper. 
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The door was inadequate for storing the mop pail, 
but the other three items were stored there 
satisfactorily. 

The single-door wooden closet was compared 
with a sliding-door wooden closet and a two-door 
metal closet. Tests on the sliding-door closet re- 
vealed both advantages and disadvantages to this 
design. The process time was increased by the 
elimination of door storage and decreased by the 
shorter time consumed in closing the doors. The 
net result was that the process time was longer 
in some cases and shorter in others than the process 
time for the one-door closet (table 3). The sliding- 
door closet can be left open while cleaning equip- 
ment is in use, as the open door does not protrude. 
The closet takes less room, as the space required 
for the door swing is eliminated. It looks neat and 
is suitable for any part of the house. It is available 
as a ready-made unit and has the price advantage 
of mass production. One of its disadvantages lies 
in the fact that only half of the closet front can 
be opened at once. This results in less effective 
use of the central portion of the closet and a small 
opening which makes the worker feel cramped. 
Furthermore, where tracks for the slide are placed 
on the floor as well as the ceiling, equipment must 
be lifted over these tracks and cannot be slid out 
of the closet. 

The process time for the small, two-door closet 
was consistently higher than for the other two 
closets. This was partly due to its small dimen- 
sions and partly to the need for closing two doors 
instead of one. Time saving from storage on the 
closet doors was less, as only small equipment 
could be placed on such narrow doors. When this 
equipment was not attached firmly, it caused an 


increase in the process time by swinging and inter- 


fering with the closing of the doors. Other dis- 
advantages were the difficulty of installing broom 
holders and other types of fittings and the 
tendency of the doors to sag and walls to bulge. 
The closet had to be fitted with a wooden mold- 
ing to make hooks and holders adjustable. Only 
an expensive heavy-weight metal or double wall 
construction could eliminate the sagging and 
bulging. The principal advantages of the metal 
closet were the little space used by the open doors, 
the wide opening, the low price due to its size 
and quality, its light weight, its portability, its 
non-inflammability, and the small amount of floor 
space it consumed. 

Two specifications for closets were found to 
be especially important: those for ventilation and 
those for the height of the closet floor. A floor 
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which is flush with the floors of the house greatly 
facilitates the removal of vacuum cleaners. How- 
ever, the door will not slide or swing freely unless 
it is slightly raised. A closet floor or door 
sill one inch above the regular floor will inter- 
fere little with the removal of equipment while 
keeping out the dust and allowing the door to 
move freely. 

Ready-made closets. The market was explored 
to determine the availability of prefabricated units 
for the storage of cleaning equipment. It was 
found that most of the units sold for this purpose 
are too small for the efficient storage of the cleaning 
equipment possessed by the average family (table 
4). Many of the units appear to be designed to fit 
into a given space rather than to fit the equipment 
to be stored. They are generally too narrow, too 
deep, or too short, or have two compartments one 
above the other, which are both too short. The 
closets offered on the market as “wardrobes,” when 
slightly modified by taking out a shoe rack or mov- 
ing a shelf, provide better storage for cleaning 
equipment than the so-called “broom” closets. Both 
of the ready-made units upon which extensive tests 
were made are offered on the market as ward- 
robes. Wardrobes are often less expensive than 
the units sold as “broom” closets. 

Location of closet. Duplicate cleaning equip- 
ment and dual storage may be desirable, but the 
lack of any closets for cleaning equipment in most 
homes today makes it wishful thinking to plan for 
multiple storage. One guide for locating a closet 
for cleaning equipment and supplies is to place it 


TABLE 4 


Prefabricated units for the storage of cleaning equipment 


MANU- 
FACTURER 


DIMENSIONS OF CLOSET | MATERIAL USED 


inches 

A 18 wide, 22 deep, 86 high 
20 wide, 14 deep, 86 high 
24 wide, 22 deep, 86 high 
18 wide, 12 deep, 66 high 
24 wide, 12 deep, 66 high 


Pine 


Steel 


86 wide, 
24 wide, 
48 wide, 
36 wide, 
36 wide, 
24 wide, 
24 wide, 
24 wide, 


21 wide, 


24 wide, 


23 wide, 
24 wide, 


24 deep, 9114 high 
24 deep, high 
1916 deep, 72 high 
18 deep, 78 high 
24 deep, 78 high 
18 deep, 78 high 
24 deep, 78 high 
20 deep, 66 high 


35'4 wide, 20 deep, 72 high 
24 wide, 2414 deep, 84 high 


13 deep, 84 high 


2034 wide, 4 deep, 68 high 


20 deep, 66 high 


18 wide, 23 deep, 76 high 


20 deep, 60 high 
20 deep, 63 high 


Plywood 
pirch 
Plywood 


Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Pine 

Aluminum 

Steel—one door 
above the other 

Steel—fits on door 

Steel 

Plywood 

Steel 


/ 
D 
| 
E 
F 
G 
H | 
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near the area which has the most traffic and needs 
cleaning most frequently. In many farm homes 
this area can be identified with the kitchen. Where 
the kitchen is used largely by the homemaker 
alone, the area is likely to be the bathroom. In 
some homes a room where children play may be 
the area most served by cleaning equipment. 

Cleaning routines may be another guide to the 
location of the closet. As storage of equipment 
should be nearest its first use, the closet should be 
located near the place where cleaning ordinarily 
begins. Available space must be the deciding 
factor, and houses should be so planned that this 
space is available in a convenient location such as 
a centrally-located hall. 


Conclusions. To minimize the time it takes to 
remove and replace equipment from the closet, 
make the closet easy to keep clean, and provide 
good storage conditions, the following design 
features are desirable: 

1. Door firm and sufficiently large to store on it 
a broom, dustpan, and dry mop (Equipment 
stored on closet door is most accessible. ) 
Opening as wide as closet (This brings all 
equipment into view. ) 

3. Doors not in the way when open (Sliding 
doors have this advantage but reduce the 
opening to one-half the width of the closet 
and allow no storage on doors. Multifold doors 
increase the opening but allow for no storage 
on door. ) 

4. Doors which open and close easily and quietly 

5. Closet door and closet floor flush with the 
floor of the house to eliminate.the need for 
lifting equipment off the floor when removing 
or replacing it 

6. Only overhead tracks for sliding doors to 
eliminate need of lifting equipment over tracks 

7. Adjustable broom holders for long-handled 
equipment (It takes less time to push a handle 
into a broom holder than hang it on a hook, 
and this eliminates need of fastening rings 
on equipment. ) 

8. Doors and walls of a material to which broom 
holders and hooks can be easily attached 
( Very hard wood or metal are undesirable from 
this standpoint. ) 

9. Dimensions that allow for a clearance of from 
one to two inches between pieces of equip- 
ment and two inches above and below equip- 
ment which hangs on walls (Clearance de- 
pends upon size and weight of equipment; 
smaller and lighter equipment requires less 
clearance. ) 
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10. A closet depth not exceeding 20 inches to pre- 
vent excessive reaches and the need for storing 
equipment in two rows on the floor 

11. A tier of shelves in the center back instead of 
a high shelf at the top of the closet for the 
storage of cleaning supplies and small equip- 
ment (This makes supplies more accessible, 
and the sides of the unit provide highly acces- 
sible wall space for hanging equipment.) 

12. Good ventilation 

13. Firm and durable walls which will not sag 
or bulge (Closets of fiberwood are not satis- 
factory in this regard. ) 

14. Rounded corners and smooth and washable 
finishes on wall and floor to reduce labor in 
cleaning the closet 

15. A ceiling furred down to the top of the closet 
to keep dust from collecting on top of it. 

The findings on storage requirements for 
cleaning equipment do not lend themselves 
to a single set of specifications. Neither the 
location nor the dimensions for the closet should 
be arbitrarily selected. Ideally, the closet should be 
designed to meet the functional requirements of 
each family. However, the research findings pre- 
sented here may serve as a guide to planning and 
help to prevent mistakes. They may help the 
builder of tract houses to use those specifications 
most likely to meet the needs of the unknown 
buyer. They may contribute to raising the standards 
of living through better home management. 
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Home Economics Students at Science Conference 


M ANY different sciences were represented 
in the 70 papers read at the Connecticut 
Valley Student Science Conference last April. 
Thirteen of the papers dealt with student research 
in the field of home economics. Purpose of each 
year's Conference is to give students an oppor- 
tunity to obtain insight into the interrelatedness of 
the different sciences as well as to increase their 
understanding of research techniques and skills. 
The meetings are always planned and conducted 
entirely by students and patterned after professional 
meetings where original research is reported. 

I had a part in preparing the paper entitled 
“Comparison of the Nutritive Value and Cost of 
Multiple Vitamin Preparations and Foods in the 
Daily Diet of College Women.” We made a chart 
comparing the vitamin content of 15 common 
multiple vitamin compounds showing the form, 
cost, and amount of each vitamin in a daily dosage. 
The vitamins studied were A, B,, riboflavin, niacin, 
and C, since these are the ones most often found 
in multiple vitamin capsules. It was found possible 
to secure the recommended allowance of each of 
the vitamins in typical daily diets without supple- 
mentation with vitamin preparations. The com- 
parative cost of vitamin preparations and a number 
of representative foods was shown on histograms; 
the results indicated that when considered as a 
sole source of the vitamin, the preparations tended 
to cost less than the foods containing them. 


Basic Seven Food Groups 


Another part of the study showed three skeleton 
diets using the basic seven food groups with the 
amount of each vitamin estimated in each of the 
foods included. When the daily intake for each vita- 
min in the skeleton diets was compared with the 
recommended daily allowances, it was found that 
in almost all cases requirements were met by the 
food without the supplementation of the multiple 
vitamin compounds. Even though the recommended 
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Home economics papers were second highest in 
number in any one field presented at the 17th 
annual Connecticut Valley Student Science Con- 
ference last spring at Mount Holyoke College. 
Susan Manley, 1951-52 president of her home 
economics club at Connecticut College, writes 
about these papers, including two which she helped 


to prepare. 


dosages of the vitamin preparations were found 
to give sufficient vitamins to meet standard needs, 
it was concluded that the natural foods may be 
more satisfactory because they provide cellulose, 
minerals, and other nutrients as well. 

Another study from Connecticut College in 
which I participated was “Contrasts in Prepara- 
tion, Quality, and Price of Homemade and Com- 
mercial Mixes.” We compared quality of ginger- 
bread, corn meal muffins, and chocolate cake made 
with prepared mixes and quality of the same foods 
made in the traditional way. 


Children Studied 


A third paper presented by Connecticut College 
students was “Number of Experiences of Four- 
Year-Olds.” This study was made on six children 
aged three years, two months to four years who 
came from middle- to upper-middle-class families. 
To quote from the experiment, “the purpose of this 
study was to determine the child’s use of terms 
relating to opposites and comparisons, spacial re- 
lations, number experiences, and time sequences 
in uncontrolled and controlled situations.” Records 
of the children’s remarks during a one-month period 
were made by student teachers either while they 
worked with the children or as they observed from 
the sidelines. An individual record was made for 
each child which was not compared with other 
individual records but was compared with the 
child’s own achievement and progress. 

It cannot be concluded from this study that in- 
creasing age brings an increase in accuracy in 
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distinguishing size, using numbers, and having 
definite concepts of space, because the study was 
limited in sampling and in accuracy of control. 
However, it was observed that each child pro- 
gressed at a different rate and that the older 
children used the terms related to the elements 
listed above more frequently than did the younger 
children. The students concluded that the child’s 
environment may aid progress in his understanding 
and use of the terms. 


Exhibits 


Connecticut College students also set up two 
exhibits. One demonstrated the effect upon the 
stability of the product of different emulsifying 
agents used in making mayonnaise. The oil was 
colored with red dye in order that the results might 
be readily visible under a microscope. The sta- 
bilizing agents used in making the mayonnaise 
products were whole egg, egg white, egg yolk, 
cornstarch, and gelatin. The second exhibit com- 
pared eight commonly used kitchen utensils with 
reference to materials employed, quality, type of 
construction, and price. 

Three papers were prepared by students from 
the University of Massachusetts. One was entitled 
“Functional Storage in the Kitchen.” The student 
approached her problem by making a flow chart 
of the steps that her mother used in preparing an 
apple pie. After analyzing the chart, she rearranged 
the storage of utensils and supplies within her 
kitchen. There was a reduction of steps and of 
wasted motion when her mother prepared the apple 
pie in the rearranged kitchen. Another phase of 
this study involved remodeling sections of the 
kitchen to increase the ease of meal preparation 
and improve the storage facilities. 

Another student from the University of Massa- 
chusetts presented a paper entitled “Tryptophan- 
Nicotinic Acid Relationship in Pregnant Rats.” 
This represented research on nicotinic acid me- 
tabolism in rats during pregnancy. The study was 
undertaken to discover if the urinary excretion of 
the metabolites of this vitamin showed a much 
higher nicotinic acid utilization during pregnancy 
than during the nonpregnant state. A_nicotinic- 
acid-free diet was fed to white rats and tryptophan, 
a precursor of nicotinic acid, was given to them 
as the known source of this vitamin. The level of 
the tryptophan intake was varied, and the effect 
of the amount of intake on the excretion of N'- 
methylnicotinamide was studied. Samples of urine 
were collected at weekly intervals before, during, 
and after pregnancy. N'-methylnicotinamide was 
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determined by a fluorometric method. Further 
experiments are being conducted along this line at 
the University of Massachusetts. Conclusive re- 
sults were not given in the paper. 

One of the papers presented by students from 
the University of Connecticut was entitled “Alter- 
ation in College Girls’ Clothing” and dealt with 
those alterations which are required most fre- 
quently on the outerwear of a college girl’s ward- 
robe. This study included the kind of alterations 
college girls do themselves, the time involved, the 
cost of having various alterations done at stores or 
by local dressmakers, and the influence of needed 
alterations on desire to purchase a specific garment. 

In another paper, coat preferences and purchas- 
ing habits of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors at the University of Connecticut were com- 
pared. The study also showed a comparison of 
the purchasing habits of students who were partly 
self-supporting and those who were entirely sup- 
ported by their parents. 

A third investigation presented by a_ student 
from the University of Connecticut was concerned 
with “The Deterioration of Ascorbic Acid in 
Tomato Juice.” This was a study of the deteriora- 
tion in the vitamin C content of commercially 
canned tomato juice when opened cans stood at 
room temperature for five days. This tomato juice 
was kept in dormitory rooms by students to use at 
late afternoon or evening snacks. (They did not 
have access to refrigerators.) The student reported 
that each serving from a 46-ounce can provided 
more vitamin C during a five-day period than each 
serving from a smaller and relatively more expen- 
sive can. The yield of juice per unit cost was also 
greater with the 46-ounce can. 


First Conference in 1930 


The Connecticut Valley Science Conference had 
its beginning in the year 1930 when students from 
Mount Holyoke College held a science meeting to 
which they invited students from several of the 
neighboring colleges. At the original meeting only 
students from Mount Holyoke College presented 
papers. The conference was considered a valuable 
experience that should be repeated. The following 
year students from Amherst College, Smith College, 
University of Massachusetts, Springfield College, 
Trinity College, Connecticut College, and Wesleyan 
University took part. Since 1941, American Interna- 
tional College, Dartmouth College, Saint Joseph 
College, Teachers College of Connecticut, Williams 
College, and the University of Connecticut have 
joined the group. 
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Abstracts of Doctoral Theses 
Related to Home Economies, 1951-52 


Following are abstracts of doctoral theses by home economists and by others in closely related fields 
presented during the academic year 1951-52. The selection of abstracts was made from the list of titles 
of 1951-52 theses in home economics and related fields as compiled by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics and the Home Economics Education Branch of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
abstracts published here and the titles listed include those by home economists and a selection of those 
from related fields which are of particular interest to home economists. They represent research in 
various areas of home economics. With each abstract is the title of the thesis, the name of the author, 
and the name of the college or university that awarded the degree. 


Education 


An Analysis of the Responsibilities of the First- 
Year Homemaking Teacher with Implications 
for Teacher Education, Marcaret A. CoLEMAN, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The purpose of the study was threefold: (1) to 
analyze the responsibilities of first-year homemaking 
teachers, (2) to discover the areas of their greatest 
strengths and weaknesses, and (3) to prepare recom- 
mendations for the improvement of teacher-education 
programs. 

Throughout the study there was abundant evidence 
that the teachers assumed multiple curricular duties to 
the best of their ability and experience. 

However, there was no evidence of the use of effec- 
tive techniques for diagnosing human relations needs 
among their students. Many felt inadequately prepared 
to handle guidance responsibilities, and 52 per cent 
experienced perplexing conduct situations. One-third 
of the teachers felt inadequately prepared to advise 
their FHA chapters. 

Needs were further indicated by the authoritarian 
philosophy which obviously governed their choice of 
educative experiences and evaluation techniques. 

A random sample of 1,139 class periods was analyzed. 
This revealed that the teachers devoted 48 per cent 
of their class time to the skills and techniques of foods 
and clothing. The other 52 per cent was spread through 
eight remaining areas. 

The implications drawn from the analysis of the 
responsibilities of the first-year homemaking teachers 
gave rise to six major recommendations. In addition, 
findings showed that when accepting the invitation to 
participate in this study, many of the teachers sought 
specific help. Therefore, the project concludes with 
specific suggestions incorporated in the form of a letter 
to the beginning homemaking teachers. 


Elements That Seem to Contribute to Successful 
Adult Education Programs in Selected Public 
Schools of the State of New York, Fannie M. 
DeGroat, Cornell University. 

The adult education programs of 17 school systems, 


large and small, for the year 1949-50 in various parts of 
the state were studied. 

In the research three instruments were used: (1) A 
list of elements that seemed important in a successful 
program was appraised by 20 educators in order to 
obtain a criterion for the evaluation of the programs; 
(2) a questionnaire of 68 questions was used in per- 
sonal interviews with administrators in the study of their 
adult education programs; and (3) a form was answered 
by 49 teachers who had been named as those whose 
classes were especially well received in the various 
communities. 

An objective interpretation of the findings gives the 
following elements that enter into successful programs: 
participation of representative groups of citizens in the 
organization and development of the program; classes 
held in centers and at times convenient to adults; pub- 
licity to acquaint all community members with the 
offerings; teacher’s knowledge of subject matter; em- 
ployment of a democratic spirit in the classroom; and 
co-operation of school and community leaders in extend- 
ing learnings. 

Other factors that would seem to provide for im- 
proved programs but which were not generally em- 
ployed were: surveys in communities that would help 
indicate the educational interests and needs of adult 
citizens; objective evaluation of the program; organized 
effort directed toward improving the quality of in- 
struction; and utilization of the care of children for im- 
proved home and family life. 

Adults in increasing numbers are desiring educa- 
tional experiences. If the program in the public school 
is to meet their needs certain changes might well be 
effected to provide: preparation and employment of 
an adequate staff, suitable facilities, and increased 
learning opportunities. 


The Preparation of Homemaking Teachers: Ten 
Years of Experience at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, New York, Mar- 
Garet A. Grant, The University of Buffalo. 

The purpose of this investigation was to collect evi- 
dences of the effectiveness of the home economics cur- 
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riculum as indicated by the graduates of the College 
who were teaching and their administrators. Only 
those people who graduated in the ten-year period of 
1939 to 1949 and who were teaching in New York State 
were asked to participate in this study. 

One hundred twenty-two homemaking teachers and 
113 of their administrators co-operated. These indi- 
viduals represented 91 per cent of the graduates of that 
ten-year period who were still teaching and 91 per cent 
of their administrators. The schools represented were 
centralized, village, and city schools located in 33 of the 
63 counties in New York State. 

The questionnaire method of collecting data was 
used. The questionnaire sent to teachers was composed 
of eight parts, in some of which there were controlled 
responses while in other sections free responses were 
requested. The instrument sent to administrators had 
four parts, two of which were controlled responses and 
two of which were free responses. 

The highest consensus of agreement in responses was 
found on items dealing with relationships. Administra- 
tors rated the teachers high in assuming responsibility 
in the school as a whole and in co-operation within the 
school. Many teachers said that they would like teach- 
ing better if they did not have to assume any respon- 
sibility for the school lunch. They also reported that 
their teaching was less effective than it should be be- 
cause they had to devote so much time to the school 
lunch. Twenty per cent of the respondents listed school 
lunch as their most difficult problem since graduation. 

A large number of the teachers said they did not have 
time for home visits although they also reported that 
their load and number of pupils were light enough to 
make it possible for them to do effective work. One of 
the three items related to student teaching which were 
reported as having realized little or no value was that 
of establishing relationships with the homes. 

The greatest value realized in student teaching was 
in learning to work co-operatively with individuals and 
groups in planning learning experiences. Other items 
listed as of great value were conferences with the 
supervising teachers, establishing relationships within 
the school, and developing a philosophy of homemaking 
education. 

Ninety seven per cent of the teachers reported feeling 
secure or very secure in teaching at the junior-senior 
high school level. Elementary and adult were the levels 
at which the respondents said that they felt insecure in 
their teaching. 

College courses in education, foods, and clothing were 
reported as having been most valuable to the teachers in 
this study. Family life courses were reported as helpful 
to them personally, but the teachers said that they felt 
insecure in teaching the subject. One out of five teachers 
reported feeling insecure in teaching management. These 
teachers reported their greatest feeling of security in 
using discussion and laboratory techniques in teaching. 

The greatest number of suggestions for improving 
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the curriculum were for more elective courses in the 
field of specialization as well as general education. The 
administrators’ suggestions were in accord with the 
latter. They appraised their teachers as “average” in 
knowledge of society and its problems and suggested 
this as an area in which the preparation of homemaking 
teachers might be improved. 

This investigation brought to light many interesting 
facts concerning the curriculum. Some of the sugges- 
tions can readily be accomplished within the present 
framework without too much difficulty. However, some 
suggestions necessitate more time than is now allowed 
in a four-year preparation program. Therefore, includ- 
ing a fifth year in the pre-service program should have 
thorough consideration. 


Home Economics in General Education in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning: The Role of Home 
Economics in Education for Home and Family 
Living as a Part of the General Education of 
Students in Six Selected Land-Grant Colleges, 
FRANCES JENSEN, Cornell University. 

This study was based on the hypotheses that (1) 
educational leaders are coming to consider education 
for home and family living a vital part of the general 
education of land-grant college students, (2) many 
educational leaders feel that home economics units have 
a definite responsibility for providing a part of the edu- 
cation for home and family living which should be 
available to land-grant college students, (3) home 
economics leaders in the land-grant colleges have made 
headway and are encouraging interdisciplinary co-opera- 
tion in providing education for home and family living 
available to all students, and (4) students not regis- 
tered in home economics units are insufficiently en- 
couraged to enroll in courses dealing with education for 
home and family living. 

Administrative, home economics, sociology, and 
educational leaders were interviewed at six large land- 
grant universities. It was hoped that a trend in attitudes 
and expectations for future developments might emerge 
from this material to clarify the role of home economics 
in home and family life education for college students. 

The findings show what the educators interviewed 
said the home economics unit at their institution was 
then making available for all students as a contribution 
to general education. The data also describe what 
these educators would consider ideal contributions 
by home economics to general education. They point 
out the difficulties which home economics must face in 
attempting to reach these ideals and suggest possibil- 
ities whereby home economics may strive to approach 
these ideals in the future. 

To date, preparation for home economics to con- 
tribute to general education on any large scale has been 
inadequate. Change in, or effective contribution to, 
home and family life education as a part of general 
education should be made first through the philosophy 
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and preparation of the personnel and second through 
the curriculum itself. Indications from the interview 
reports point to a considerable responsibility for leader- 
ship by home economists in establishing and maintaining 
any program of education for home and family living 
as a part of the general education of college students. 


A Plan for Family Life Education at Hood College, 
Many E. Matner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. [Miss Mather was the AHEA’s Ellen H. 
Richards Fellow for 1946-47. | 
Homemaking and parenthood are the most character- 

istic occupations of alumnae and represent the generally 

anticipated occupation of students as revealed in this 
study of family life education at Hood College. The re- 
port focuses on how a liberal arts college for women can 
develop a college-wide program in family life education 
co-ordinating the contributions of students, staff, alum- 
nae, campus activities, and resources in the community. 

Responses from student and alumnae questionnaires 
gave clues for program planning. Problems most fre- 
quently suggested by students—family relations, family 

economics, and child guidance—were rated high in im- 

portance for study by alumnae also. Young home- 

makers rated study of home management important 
and many students anticipated problems in this area. 

Courses in practically all departments of the college 

were listed as sources of help for family life. 
Recommendations include the formation of a family 

life council of faculty, students, parents, and alumnae 
to plan for, co-ordinate, and evaluate a college-wide 
program of family life education. Family centered 
experiences in home economics, readily available to all 
students, are one part of the program. In addition, 
faculty would be encouraged to discover how graduates 
use learning from all major fields in their family living 
and to plan to extend such learnings. Advisers, recog- 
nizing students’ family goals, can help them plan 
experiences to increase competencies for family living. 
Career conferences can contribute by showing how 
homemaking, parenthood, community service, and 
wage-earning dovetail in modern life. Student life in 
dormitories and activities in organizations provide 
experiences in human relations and give opportunity for 
development of insight and understanding of family 
problems. Individual homes in the community and 
agencies dealing with families serve as other resources 
for student learning about family situations. Alumnae 
conferences and articles in the Hood College Alumnae 

Bulletin represent some of the ways proposed for ex- 

tending family life education to Hood College graduates. 


Toward a Theory of Human Nature and Growth: 
A Basis for a Philosophy of Education for 
Lebanon, Percrount H. Nayartan, Cornell Univer- 
sity. [Miss Najarian held the AHEA’s Omicron Nu 

international scholarship at Cornell University during 

the academic year 1951-52.] 


ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL THESES 
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This study has two parts. The first part presents 
some aspects of Arab civilization and relates them to 
educational efforts in Lebanon. It then presents John 
Dewey’s philosophy of education as a source of help 
for meeting some of the problems of the country. 

Interaction with the West has created two periods in 
Arab civilization. The first is marked by an impact of 
the Arabs on the West. The second is marked by the 
impact of the West on Arab  civilization—political 
independence and Arab awakening brought about 
chiefly through education. Two main trends have re- 
sulted in Lebanon: Westernization and nationalism, 
which hold possibilities both for enrichment and con- 
flict depending upon the course education and Western 
influences in Lebanon take in relation to the develop- 
ment of a country in which an awakening youth is 
seeking reasonable ways of meeting life. 

In the second part, Dewey's conception of education 
as life is examined with further investigation of his con- 
ception of life as a process of growth resulting from the 
interaction between the organism (psychological) and 
the environment (sociological)—a problem-solving 
process. This is positively problematic as the es- 
sence of human nature is also discovered as a 
dominant emphasis in Lewin (experimental psychol- 
ogist) and Rank (psychotherapist). An independent 
reiteration of similar basic concepts is discovered in all 
three and explained by the study resulting from their 
common neo-Galilean orientation. The latter is a con- 
scious point of departure in Dewey and Lewin, while 
Rank uses it at the end to support his theory leading to 
modifications of the Freudian view regarding human 
nature formulated out of contacts with patients. Life 
is neither a morbid process of warring instincts nor an 
unfolding of a preordained good plan. Growth is an 
interactive process in which the given person must be 
understood both in the light of regularity, furnishing 
some constancy or direction, and flexibility, demanding 
direction. Education is then perceived as a process of 
growth when psychological and social needs are under- 
stood and met in the manner expressed in the “develop- 
mental task” concept of the day. 


The Personal and Family Life Needs of College 
Women with Implications for Education, Catn- 
ERINE A. Rocxwoop, University of Chicago. {| Miss 
Rockwood was the AHEA’s Omicron Nu_ research 
fellow in 1950-51. | 
This study investigated in some detail the nature of 

the personal and family life needs of college women 
in order to find implications for objectives for the col- 
lege curriculum. The hypotheses tested grew out of the 
concept of the developmental nature of human needs 
and problems. By use of the questionnaire technique the 
data were obtained from students and alumnae of an 
accredited, eastern, private, liberal arts college for 
women. 

The data from this investigation show that, in the 
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terms of the framework set up and in terms of the 
developmental tasks concept,’ women have problems in 
all areas of personal and family life. The study has 
demonstrated certain areas in which a greater amount of 
concern is evidenced than in other areas and that the 
concern is relevant to whether or not the respondent is 
married. If one uses the anticipation of future concerns 
as a guide, the data show that nonmarried respondents 
do not have a concept of their adulthood tasks. They 
do not anticipate problems in the future with situations 
which proved to be the sources of problems for the 
married respondents. 

One special emphasis of this investigation was upon 
the effort to determine what these college women 
thought about family life education. Did they want 
education related to the items in the questionnaire? 
Did they desire information to help solve their prob- 
lems? The answer was in the affirmative; the respond- 
ents showed that they considered such information 
valuable. 

The writer developed the educational implications 
for the investigation through an analysis of the need 
for family life education at college level, through a dis- 
cussion of the specific content of such education for the 
college curriculum, through an analysis showing that 
education for family life and liberal arts education are 
not incompatible, and by a presentation of a way in 
which an existing program can be reorganized to achieve 
education for women which is more appropriate and 
effective. 


Managing Your Personal and Home Life, M. 
CATHARINE Starr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose of this project was to develop a second- 
ary school textbook to assist young people in learning 
how to manage effectively such human and material 
resources as personal abilities, relations with others, 
time, energy, and money. 

Preparation of the final manuscript was preceded 
by extensive reading; by careful observation of adoles- 
cents, especially at home and in high school and in col- 
lege home management residences; and by a collection 
of reactions from a sample group of teachers and pupils 
to preliminary drafts as a basis for improving the book’s 
usefulness, appeal, and ‘readability. 

The manuscript consists of three sections, each 
divided into units which contain text, suggested expe- 
riences involving co-operative planning and action, sup- 
plementary reading, and audio-visual aids. 

The first section introduces the study of manage- 
ment through the description of a boy and his expe- 
riences in everyday management. The adolescent 
reader is guided to study the various and common goals 
of individuals and families, the characteristics of suc- 


1 R. J. Havicnurst, Developmental Tasks and Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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cessful management, and the functions and relations of 
family members in democratic home management. 

The second section leads each pupil to develop a 
critical awareness of his own use of time and energy 
and the ability to direct both resources toward ends 
which are satisfying to himself and others. His prob- 
lems and those of his family in simplifying routine work 
of the household are considered in the arrangement, 
care, and use of his own room; in dishwashing, launder- 
ing, and cleaning; in placing and using kitchen equip- 
ment; in planning, buying, and storing food; in pre- 
paring and serving family meals. 

The focus of the final section is on financial manage- 
ment. The student is encouraged to analyze problems 
of personal and family economics; to develop an under- 
standing of the interrelation of his and others’ standards 
and levels of living, a concern for the welfare of others, 
and the ability to plan and use financial resources in 
obtaining psychic and economic satisfactions which are 
essential or desirable. 


A Study of the Basic Course in the Division of 
Home Economics, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Warnena E. Tempe, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

This study dealt specifically with the revision of the 
freshman program in the division of home economics at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. The 
specific purposes of the study were as follows: first, to 
trace the development of the basic course, or freshman 
core curriculum in the division of home economics, from 
its origin in 1943 to 1950; second, to identify strengths 
and weaknesses for further remedial use; third, to 
identify those changes resulting from the basic course 
curriculum; and fourth, to identify problems encoun- 
tered by the staff in the curriculum revision program. 

The basic course of the division of home economics 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
evolved as an adaptation of general educational prac- 
tices to the specialized field of home economics. The 
philosophy and democratic procedures and_ practices 
used to formulate the original basic course have 
deviated, but they are now being reconsidered by the 
basic course staff. There are four factors that should be 
considered in the evaluation and further revision of the 
basic course. First, all faculty members should agree 
upon a workable philosophy and understand how to 
implement educational procedures and practices that 
are consistent with their beliefs. Second, the faculty 
should agree upon evaluation procedures that will 
parallel the development of the course. Third, the 
faculty should devise methods for accurately determin- 
ing the needs of students and should provide for proper 
placement of all students. Fourth, the faculty should 
devise a plan for continuous study and evaluation of 
teaching practices and the kinds of learning experiences 
provided for students in terms of their effectiveness in 


applying the accepted philosophic beliefs. 
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A Nutrition Education Programme in Cape Sable 
Island, Juanrra H. Ancuipatp, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Factors Associated with the Satisfactions of Dieti- 
tians in Canada—What Implications for Re- 
cruitment? A. MacArtuur, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Family Relations: A Text for Filipino High School 
and College Youth, Paz P. Menvez, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Factors Related to the Extent of Mortality among 
Home Economics Students in Certain Colleges 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa during 1943- 
50, HELEN YounG NELson, University of Minnesota. 


Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Family Savings in the General Economy, Myra 

L. Bisuop, Cornell University. 

Many studies of family expenditures have been made 
by various government and private organizations but 
until comparatively recently little attention was given 
to that portion of the family income which was not 
used for current consumption items. In this study the 
writings of some economists and individuals concerned 
with the economic progress of society and families were 
examined to find the theories of savings. Certain 
studies of general economic conditions and family 
expenditures were examined in an effort to discover the 
size and distribution of national income and_ total 
amount of personal savings, how much families save 
under various conditions and at different times, and 
what families do with their savings. 

Early economists in most cases tended to stress thrift 
on the part of the family, not because of what a surplus 
might do for the family but because the productive 
plant needed to be expanded. With an increase in 
productivity, an increase in the level of living was 
possible and there was then greater concern as to the 
welfare of families and the division of the product. 

All studies have shown that the level of income is the 
most important single factor in determining the ability 
to save and the amount saved. Other factors which 
appear to influence the amount of saving are war and 
preparation for war, the price level, business activity, 
availability of consumer goods, what consumers think 
is going to happen in the relatively near future, recent 
past experience and events, occupation, ownership of or 
responsibility for a business, and age and family 
status. 
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A Comparison of the Relationships between Income 
and Meat Consumption in 1942 and 1948, Urban 
Families in the United States, Farru Ciank, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the relation 
between income and the consumption of meat of urban 
families in 1942 with that in 1948. Incident to its 
attainment was the examination in some detail of the 
problems involved in the comparison of income-con- 
sumption relationships for any commodity in different 
years using data from cross-section surveys of families. 
Since such relationships are frequently used for predict- 
ing the demand for agricultural goods and as back- 
ground data for materials in consumer education and 
family budgets, stability over time becomes a matter 
of great interest to economists and home economists. 

The survey data used in this study, when adjusted 
insofar as possible for differences in methodology, indi- 
cated that there was a difference in the income elastic- 
ity of meat consumed by urban families in the spring of 
1942 and the spring of 1948, with the elasticity lower 
in 1948. However, there is a possibility that some of 
the difference in the observed elasticities may have been 
due to the effect of different economic conditions upon 
the relative ranking of families in the two periods and 
the augmentation of incomes in the later year by war- 
time savings. The difference may also be explained by 
a shifting in 1948 to a flatter segment on the income- 
consumption curve. Only if some or all of the difference 
in elasticities can be traced to a real shift in the 
preferences of consumers for meat can the data be 
interpreted as a trend in consumption patterns. Any 
definitive answer to the question of whether a lasting 
change has occurred in meat consumption patterns must 
await analysis of data from some future survey. 


The Significance of Variables Related to Storage 
Requirements of a Group of Indiana Families, 
L. Marvey, Purdue University. 

Variables relating to the house, the family, and some 
housekeeping practices which affect the kind and 
amount of storage space needed by families living in 
small urban homes in Indiana were analyzed. The 
purpose was to discover trends among any of the factors 
analyzed which might determine whether or not a con- 
sistent use pattern exists. 

Many types of items found among families when clas- 
sified according to the variables were similar. Differ- 
ences occurred mainly between occupational groups in 
the quantities of such items as evening clothes, work 
clothes, men’s sports clothes, extra furniture, types of 
table linens, and children’s toys. 

The age of the mother, which correlated significantly 
with the age of the father and of the children, was an- 
other factor closely related to the types of things 
families possessed for which storage was required. 

On the basis of findings, plans for closets and other 
storage arrangements of modular unit design were 
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drawn to accommodate china, crystal, silver, table 
linens not used daily, bedding, towels, bathroom sup- 
plies, personal supplies kept in the bathroom, cleaning 
supplies, sports equipment and games, miscellaneous 
items, and clothing. Recommendations were made for 
varying the amount of space allowed in the plans to 
meet individual needs. Storage was planned so that 
it might be built into new homes or prefabricated for 
already existing homes. 

Comparisons of clothing inventories with those of 
families reported in other recent studies made in the 
north central part of the United States indicated that 
the number and types of items possessed were similar 
in many respects to those of the families in this study. 
Storage facilities planned for the specific group of 
families studied in Indiana would be adequate for other 
families whose characteristics were similar to those 
observed in the respective studies. 


Consumption Levels of Regular Hired Farm 
Workers, United States, 1940-1950, Bansara B. 
Reacan, Radcliffe College. 

Changes in consumption levels of regular hired farm 
workers during the 1940's are sketched by regions, and 
the levels are compared with those of farmers classified 
by size of farm business. A broad concept of consump- 
tion is used. 

The farm workers’ consumption goal is here assumed 
to be the consumption level enjoyed by a group of 
higher social status living nearby. Consumption levels 
of their employers, primarily large-scale and large and 
medium commercial-family farmers, form the upper 
limit of the assumed goal, and that of farmers operating 
smaller enterprises in the same areas the lower limit. 
If a goal is characterized as in the realm of hoped-for 
attainment, these are reasonable limits for examination. 

In terms of wages, perquisites, and security of farm 
employment, regular hands represent the top stratum 
of the hired farm working force. In spite of increases, 
it is not clear that regular hands made any progress 
toward their consumption goal’s assumed upper limit 
from 1940 to 1950 since their employers’ consumption 
was also rising. During the decade, northern regular 
hired farm worker families were at the lower limit of 
their assumed goal—a consumption level similar to that 
of small-scale or small commercial-family farmers. In 
the South, the level achieved appears to have been 
just below that of small-scale farmers and little different 
from that of many sharecroppers. Western regular 
hands had a higher level: in 1940 it was similar to that 
of medium commercial-family farmers, but in 1944 it 
was closer to that of small commercial-family farmers. 


Clothing Inventories of Outerwear of 103 New 
York Farm Families, Dororny Mary Kurrzke, 
Cornell University. [Summarized in Cornell Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 892, Clothing Inventories of 
Outerwear of 103 New York Farm Families. | 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


The Personal Adjustment of a Selected Group of 
Widows of Fifty-five Years and Older, Grorcre 
T. Cornell University. 

Seventy-six middle-class widows participated. The 
questionnaire “Your Activities and Attitudes” ' was used 
as an interview guide and furnished a quantitative esti- 
mate of adjustment. 

Adjustment scores generally fell within the “high 
average” classification and seemed to have little rela- 
tionship to age. Product-moment correlations between 
categories in the attitude inventory of the questionnaire 
and total score were as follows: health, 0.52; happiness, 
0.45; family, 0.44; friends, 0.42; usefulness, 0.42; and 
so on. 

In order to provide an opportunity for decision-mak- 
ing with respect to matters relating to the areas included 
in the questionnaire, women of the high- and low- 
scoring groups were given a list of 32 specially selected 
proverbs. They were asked to evaluate the proverbs 
according to the extent to which they agreed with 
them. It was hypothesized that members of the “high” 
group would indicate certainty in these matters whereas 
members of the “low” group would react with in- 
decision. Significant differences appeared in the 
responses of the two groups which tend to support this 
hypothesis. 

Responses of members of the complete sample to 
two projective-type questions were analyzed according 
to the basic needs represented. When women were 
asked to project their thoughts into the future through 
wishes, they were mainly concerned about health diffi- 
culties which might make them dependent. When asked 
to state the things to which they have to adjust in the 
present, difficulties with health appear to be relatively 
unimportant. In the latter response, the need to love and 
be loved appears to be much more important than any 
of the other needs. 


A Comparison of the Personalities of Children 
with and without Day Care Center Experience, 
Henry S. Haskeii, New York University. 

Are there significant differences in the personalities 
of children with one or more years of day care center 
experience compared with those of children of similar 
background with no organized preschool experience? Of 
what do they consist? Might they be attributable to 
day care center experience? 

Twenty first-grade children who had attended day 
care centers were paired with children with no such 
experience on age, sex, socioeconomic background, esti- 
mated intelligence, parental status, sibling status, ethnic 


1E. W. Burcess, R. S. Cavan, R. J. Havicnurst. Your 
Activities and Attitudes. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago, 1948. 
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background, race, general health, and parents’ employ- 
ment. 

Data on each child were obtained through six obser- 
vations in varied school situations, three sessions with 
miniature life-toys, three structured interviews. Each 
child was rated on a seven-point scale on 54 personality 
factors. Major areas were: external security; internal 
security; acceptance; adequacy; sexual adjustment; con- 
tact with reality; imagination; attitude toward authority, 
toward conventions; inhibitions; and over-all adjust- 
ment. 

For this sample, significant personality differences 
were discovered which probably were causally related 
to day care center experience. The following table 
indicates the major findings: 


Summary of findings in major areas studied 


CHILDREN 

WITH WITHOUT 
DAY CARE | DAY CARE 
FAVORED FAVORED 


| CHILDREN NO COM- 


PARISON 
POSSIBLE 


NEITHER 
FAVORED 


External security. . 
Internal security. . . . 
Acceptance. . . 
Adequacy... .... 
Sexual adjustment. 
Reality 

Imagination. . . 
Authority. . . . 
Conventions 
Inhibitions. ..... 
Over-all adjustment. . 


= 
= 


Kindergarten Children’s Contro] and Acceptance 
of Same Sex Peers and Their Parents’ Control 
and Acceptance of Them, M. KNow es, 
Cornell University. 

This is one of ten related studies at Cornell University 
concerned with the attitudes and practices of parents in 
rearing their preschool children. 

This study is exploratory, dealing with kindergarten 
children’s attitudes and practices of control and accept- 
ance of their same sex peer playmates and the relation- 
ships of these two attitudes to those their parents have 
to them. 

The subjects were the total population of a semiurban 
kindergarten group in central New York State, 24 girls 
and 20 boys, ranging in age from four to six. 

To obtain a valid measure of the degree of each 
child’s control and acceptance, the investigator observed 
him 15 times during a three-month period as he inter- 
acted with same sex peers in free play and gave him 
two projective tests using pictures and doll play. The 
teacher ranked the children on both attitudes. The 
children were also ranked on six categories of behavior 
by the investigator. The teacher checked the rankings 
and complete agreement was reached. 

To obtain a picture of the parents’ attitudes of con- 
trol and acceptance, home observations were made of 
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parent-child relationships. In addition to this, a ques- 
tionnaire was administered individually to each of the 
parents. 

Significant findings are these: (1) There was a high 
relationship between children’s control and acceptance 
attitudes of same sex peers and their parents’ control 
and acceptance of them. (2) Parents of all the children 
tended to indicate that they had, by and large, the 
kind of child they wanted. (3) Control was found to 
be negatively correlated with acceptance. 


The Relationship Between Marital Adjustment and 
Parental Acceptance of Children, Biaine M. 
Porter, Cornell University. 

The study is an investigation of the relationship 
between marital adjustment and parental acceptance of 
children. The specific aims of the investigation were: 
(1) to state a more thorough and explicit definition 
of parental acceptance than exists at the present time; 
(2) to study the relationship, if any, that exists between 
marital adjustment and parental acceptance of children; 
(3) to construct an instrument for measuring parental 
acceptance; and (4) to test this instrument by admin- 
istering it to groups of parents. 

The data in this study supported the hypothesis that 
the degree of acceptance which a given parent has for 
his child exists in measurable form sufficiently to dif- 
ferentiate that parent from other parents. The main 
hypothesis that marital adjustment is positively related 
to parental acceptance of children was supported by 
the data gathered in this investigation. A comparison 
of total acceptance scores with total marital adjustment 
scores produced a correlation coefficient of 0.411, sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level. 

Information regarding the social and economic char- 
acteristics of the subjects was gathered and tabulated. 
Chi squares were computed to test for significant differ- 
ences between high, middle, and low groups according 
to acceptance scores. Educational level of the parent 
was the only one of the socioeconomic factors which 
these data showed to be significantly related to the 
degree to which the parent accepted his child. 

It was possible to match 18 pairs of husbands and 
wives and compare their responses to the acceptance 
scale and the marital adjustment scale. A correlation 
coefficient of 0.844 was obtained between the responses 
of husbands and wives to the marital adjustment scale 
and 0.57 on the acceptance scale, both significant at the 
1 per cent level. 

Other contributions of this study include the 
definition of parental acceptance and the parental ac- 
ceptance scale which was developed. 


An Investigation of Conditions Affecting Trans- 
position Behavior in Preschool Children, GLENN 
TERRELL, JR., State University of Iowa. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to study 
the effects of certain conditions on the extent to which 
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preschool children generalize (transfer) the concept of 
“middle-sized” from one situation to another. 

Forty-eight children, ranging in mental age from 3 
years, 0 months, to 6 years, 9 months, were constituted 
into four mental age levels. The subjects in each level 
were assigned at random to four treatment groups, 
which differed from each other with respect to the type 
of preliminary training administered, as well as in some 
of the instructions given during the tests for transposi- 
tion. Treatment group I was given only specific training 
to the middle-sized stimulus, while treatment groups II, 
III, and IV were given both specific and general train- 
ing to respond to the middle-sized stimulus in a three- 
stimulus problem. (Specific training refers to training 
to the middle-sized of cube boxes only, while general 
training refers to training to the middle-sized of three 
different geometric forms—circles, triangles, and trape- 
zoids.) Furthermore, treatments III and IV differed 
from treatment II in that the former treatments were 
given a concept name (“Dag”) for the middle-sized 
stimulus, the subjects of treatment IV being required 
to say the concept name. 

Appropriate analysis of the transposition test data 
lead to the following results: (1) Subjects given both 
specific and general training to the middle-sized stimulus 
transpose more consistently than those subjects given 
only specific training. (2) Transposition is in part 
dependent upon whether or not the subject has a con- 
cept name available for the concept “middle-sized.” (3) 
Those who comment on the change of boxes prior to 
the transposition test tend to transpose less consistently 
than those who do not make such a comment. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Effect of Cooking Temperatures on the Quality 
and in Vitro Digestibility of Beef Stews and 
Pot Roasts, ELrten B. Freeman, University of 
Minnesota. 

Various authors disagree as to the effect of heat on 
the nutritive value of meat proteins. The present study 
was planned to determine quality and in vitro digest- 
ibility of pressure-cooked and of braised beef stews and 
pot roasts. Raw meat was compared where possible. 

The beef was top round of Commercial grade. Pres- 
sure-cooked stews and pot roasts were cooked at 
117.5°C—stews for 18 minutes, pot roasts for 30 min- 
utes. Conventionally cooked stews were cooked at the 
boiling point of water for 144 hours, pot roasts for 3 
hours. Iron-Constantan thermocouples were used to 
measure the temperature within the pans and to follow 
the course of heat penetration in the meat. Weight 
losses during cooking were calculated. Cooking broths 
were analyzed for amino nitrogen and total nitrogen. 

Objective tests for quality were shear force deter- 
minations (tenderness) and press fluid tests (juiciness). 
Conventional pot roasts showed significantly lower shear 
force readings than raw or other cooked meats. All 
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cooked beef gave highly significantly less press fluid 
than raw beef. Pressure-cooked and conventional stews 
were not significantly different in press fluid, but pres- 
sure-cooked pot roasts yielded significantly more press 
fluid than conventionally cooked roasts. Pot roasts gave 
highly significantly more press fluid than stews. 

Samples of beef from each cooking series, with com- 
parable samples of raw beef, were subjected to in vitro 
digestion as follows: (1) pepsin alone; (2) pepsin fol- 
lowed by trypsin; or (3) pepsin, then trypsin, and 
then erepsin. Total nitrogen, amino nitrogen, and acid- 
insoluble residue nitrogen were determined. For both 
stews and pot roasts, variations in degree of digestion 
due to extent or method of cooking were nonsignificant. 
The mean degree of digestion for pot roasts was highly 
significantly lower than for stews. More acid-insoluble 
residue nitrogen resulted from pepsin digestion of raw 
beef than of cooked beef, while with pepsin-trypsin and 
pepsin-trypsin-erepsin combinations cooked beef yielded 
more residue nitrogen. Pressure-cooked and conven- 
tionally cooked meats gave similar amounts of residue 
nitrogen. 


Studies on Amino Acids in Self-Selected Diets, 

Mary F. Futrewy, University of Wisconsin. 

A survey has been made of the amounts of amino 
acids consumed by average women in the course of 
an ordinary day. Determinations were made for the 
ten essential amino acids by microbiological methods 
on a composite sample of the foods and on separate 
groups of foods. The total intake of amino acids always 
appeared to be greater when determinated on separate 
foods than on composites, the greater discrepancies 
being with lysine, methionine, and tryptophan. In the 
presence of carbohydrate-rich foods, recoveries were 
low for the above amino acids. 

The amounts of most of the amino acids consumed 
by the four subjects were found to be higher than the 
levels recommended by Rose '; however, methionine 
and phenylalanine appeared to be limiting. The ade- 
quacy of the diets was determined by a measurement 
of nitrogen balance. Two of the four subjects were in 
negative balance for two 5-day periods. 

In a second study, 18 amino acids were determined 
in the diets of five subjects. Again methionine appeared 
to be limiting. The amount of cystine contributed very 
little to the “total methionine” of the diet; however, 
tyrosine contributed a substantial amount to the total 
phenylalanine. In a third study, eight essential amino 
acids were measured in the separate meals of three 
subjects. No clear connection was established between 
nitrogen balance and the amino acid composition of the 
separate meals. 

Improvements were attempted in the determination 
of certain amino acids in foods. New media are given 


1W. C. Rose, Amino acid requirements of man. Fed. 
Proc. 8 (1949), p. 546. 
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for the determination of amino acids by Leuconostoc- 
mesenteroides P-60 and Leuconostoc citrovorum 8081. 


Organoleptic, Histological, and Chemical Charac- 
teristics of Fresh and Frozen Stored Turkey 
Fed on High-Density and Low-Density Rations, 
Grayce Goertz, Kansas State College. 
Broad-breasted bronze turkeys were fed two types of 

rations: one group received a low-fiber, high-density 
feed and the other a high-bulk, low-density ration. 
Turkey steaks were cut from the breast and leg portion 
of one-half of each turkey and stored at 0°F; the 
other half of the bird was roasted fresh. A histological 
study of the muscle fibers, fat, and elastic and col- 
lagenous connective tissue of the pectoralis major and 
gluteus primus muscles was made. 

Turkeys fed the high-density rations were given a 
higher average preference rating for both the roasted 
halves and the cooked steaks. Aroma and flavor scores 
for the roasted turkey were higher for the birds on 
the high-density ration. These birds also contained 
larger amounts of intramuscular fat. Steaks from tur- 
keys fed the high-density ration had higher juiciness 
scores and the fat showed lower peroxide oxygen values. 
Roasted halves of turkeys fed the low -density feed had 
higher juiciness scores, greater volume of press fluid, 
and smaller percentage total cooking losses. 

Histologically, the pectoralis major muscle fibers 
showed a fragility resembling a worn textile, dis- 
integration strips, and some breaks. The gluteus primus 
muscle contained more rigor nodes and fewer breaks 
but also had some disintegration fissures and _ strips. 
More intramuscular fat and larger amounts of con- 
nective tissue were observed in the gluteus primus 
muscle. 

Aroma and flavor scores for the turkey steaks de- 
creased with an increase in the length of storage, with 
aroma scores decreasing more than flavor scores. Steaks 
from the birds on the two rations apparently had equal 
keeping quality and were still acceptable at the end of 
eight months of storage. 


Some Properties of Selected Edible Starches as 
Thickening Agents and Changes Induced by 
Sucrose, E. EvizasetH Hester, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The water pastes of 3 nongelling waxy starches, 
corn starch, 5 wheat starches, and 2 wheat flours were 
studied relative to their physical properties. The effect 
of increasing concentrations of sucrose on the paste 
and gel properties of some of these thickeners was also 
studied. The physical properties included gelatiniza- 
tion characteristics and viscosity of the pastes at dif- 
ferent rates of shear, and rigidity, elasticity, breaking 
point, and syneresis of the gels. The amount of soluble 
material and amylose leached from the granules during 
heating was determined, and microscopic measurements 
and observations of the starch granules were made. 

The concentration of the thickener used was deter- 
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mined by the amount necessary to give a gel of standard 
rigidity or, for the nongelling starches, a hot paste of 
standard viscosity. 

The proposed hypothesis that less hydration of starch 
granules occurs when starch is gelatinized in sucrose 
solutions than in water alone is supported by the follow- 
ing evidence: (1) a higher temperature for the first 
perceptible rise in viscosity, (2) a lower maximum 
viscosity of the pastes, (3) less disintegration of the 
granules, and (4) less soluble material diffusing from 
the starch granules. 

The proposed hypothesis that less amylose is avail- 
able for gel formation when starch is heated in sucrose 
solutions rather than in water alone is supported by the 
following evidence: (1) a decreased rigidity of the 
gels, (2) a decreased deforming stress and stress re- 
quired to break the gel, and (3) a decreased amount 
of amylose in solution. 

The behavior of the pastes and gels of flour could 
not be adequately explained by the behavior of the 
starch from that flour. 


Studies on the Growth of Food Poisoning Micro- 
cocci on Cooked Ham Under Conditions of Home 
Preparation and Storage, Maxine E. McDiuvrrr, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The object of this study was to investigate the growth 
of food poisoning micrococci on ham under conditions 
encountered in home food handling. Cooked ham was 
inoculated with an enterotoxigenic strain of Micrococcus 
pyogenes var. aureus. The samples were then stored at 
4°C and at 30°C for varying lengths of time and 
examined for bacterial development. Results indicated 
that no marked change in bacterial count occurred at 
4°C for as long as 14 days. At 30°C, however, there 
was rapid cell multiplication between 3 and 18 hours. 
Such samples gave no indication of their unfitness 
for food. 

While there is at present no convenient reliable test 
for the presence of enterotoxin, it has been established 
that the formation of this substance is a function of 
growth. This study has shown that rapid bacterial 
growth occurs on artificially inoculated ham under 
conditions of time and temperature frequently en- 
countered in the handling of this food. It may be as- 
sumed that similar performance could be expected of 
micrococci which survived the cooking process or of 
similar organisms inadvertently introduced by coughing, 
sneezing, or by contact with contaminated hands or 
equipment. The presence of enterotoxigenic strains 
presents a health hazard unless careful attention is 
given to prompt refrigeration. 

Other phases of the problem investigated were a 
comparative study of media for the selective isolation 
of micrococci and a study of the relationship between 
salt tolerance and heat tolerance of micrococci. Pre- 
liminary results of the latter study indicate that cells 
cultivated in the presence of the ingredients of pickling 
brine exhibit increased thermal resistance. 
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A Study of the Effect of Certain Management 
Factors on Nutritive Values and Pupil Partici- 
pation in the School Lunch, Jessie C. Osert, Ohio 
State University. 

Changes in nutritive value and pupil participation 
following changes in practices and policies of school 
lunch management were studied in 13 Ohio lunch rooms 
during one school year. A special objective rating device 
was developed for use in numerical rating of these prac- 
tices and policies. 

Management practices in the subject schools were 
rated during an initial survey in the autumn. A series 
of educational programs was then conducted to improve 
certain practices believed to affect nutritive value and 
pupil participation. At the end of the school year the 
rating was repeated in a final survey. Analysis and 
comparison of the data indicated that: 

1. The mean scores for the schools as a group were 
significantly greater after the educational programs 
than before them. 

The number of schools meeting the food require- 
ments for the Type A lunch increased from three 
in the initial survey to six in the final survey. 
There was some improvement in nutritive value of 
the lunches although changes were not significant. 
During the final survey the higher cost lunches were 
more nutritious than the lower cost lunches. 

Some increase in nutritive value appeared to ac- 
company improvement in practices as shown by 
school scores. 

There was no relationship between score and partic- 
ipation. 

Participation decreased less during the study year 
than during the same period of the previous year. 


The Changes in Pectic Substances of Tomatoes 
During Storage, Evizasetn F. Stier, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

The effect of storage at 40°F on the pectic constit- 
uents of nine lots of Queens variety tomatoes was 
studied throughout a 21-day storage period. An over-all 
decrease in protopectin was found and an increase in 
pectin was observed. Pectate did not change in a 
uniform manner. 

The time interval of harvest appeared to have some 
influence on the uniformity of changes in the pectic 
substances during storage. Five lots which were 
harvested within one week when grouped as replicates 
showed a definite correlation between changes in pectic 
substances and increased storage time. With pectin the 
coefficient of correlation was +0.57, which meant that 
57 per cent of the change in pectin could be associated 
with increased storage time. Protopectin had a coeffi- 
cient of correlation of —0.811, which meant that 81.1 
per cent of the decrease in protopectin could be asso- 
ciated with increased storage time. Tomatoes harvested 
within one week showed a more consistent pattern of 
change than those harvested throughout a_ six-week 
period. 

Depolymerization, or decrease in molecular size, of 
the pectic substances present in tomatoes on various 
sampling days was indicated by a decrease in the rela- 
tive viscosity of solutions of the pectic fractions. 

The decrease in protopectin was the most important 
change observed during storage of tomatoes. The data 
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indicate that pectic substances may be changed to sub- 

stances which are not detectable by the methods used. 

The decrease in protopectin and the increase in pectin 

is related to the softening of tomatoes. 

The Effect of Three Levels of Fat in an Isocaloric 
Diet on Calcium Metabolism in College Women, 
Mary E. Fuqua, Ohio State University. [Miss Fuqua 
was AHEA’s Evaporated Milk Association Fellow in 
1950-51. ] 


The Nutritional Evaluation of Certain [Indian] Nut 
Proteins, SusHeLa Lincaian, Michigan State Col- 
lege. 


The Effect of Various Factors on the Niacin and 
Pyridoxine Content of Cooked Potatoes, Epna 
Pace, University of Wisconsin. 


Housing and Household Equipment 

Methods for Studying the Home Management 
Aspects of Kitchen Storage Space for Farm 
Homes, Jessie Jutia Mize, Co,nell University. [See 
February 1953 Journat for article based on this 
thesis. 


Institution Administration 


Management Aspects of and Educational Criteria 
for School Lunch Programs in Iowa, Beatrice 
Dona.pson, Iowa State College. 

During the school year of 1948-49, data regarding 
management aspects of lunch programs were collected 
in 25 Iowa schools chosen at random. The results of 
this portion of the study will be reported as a part of 
a regional school lunch research project. 

The purpose of the second part of the study reported 
here was to develop a set of criteria which can be used 
to determine to what extent a school lunch program is 
an integral part of the total school program. After 
developing a concept of the basic characteristics of such 
a program, the following criteria were proposed: there 
are sound policies for the administration of the school 
lunch program; the school administrator assumes _re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the program; 
teachers assume and share responsibilities for promot- 
ing the educational effectiveness of the program; pupils 
participate in educational activities related to the pro- 
gram; and the professionally trained manager and the 
school lunch personnel contribute to the educational 
effectiveness of the program. 

A schedule, which was developed for obtaining data 
believed to be necessary for determining to what extent 
the proposed criteria are fulfilled in a given school, was 
tested in ten schools. The revised schedule elicited the 
information believed to be necessary, was applicable to 
various types of schools, and seemed to provide a prac- 
tical basis for this kind of evaluation. 

The schedule was recommended to determine the 
extent to which a school or group of schools is fulfilling 
the criteria, to secure some knowledge of the attitudes 
of schools and communities regarding the educational 
potentialities of lunch programs, to determine needs for 
assistance in planning methods whereby the criteria can 
be more completely fulfilled, and to suggest possibilities 
which exist for making the lunch program educational. 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 
ALABAMA. Family centered re- 


search studies in process at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute include a study 
of relationships within the extended 
family, evaluation of the social roles 
of young people, and developmental 
factors associated with creative in- 
terests of home economics majors. 

Studies in farm family earnings 
and money management are being 
made by the Alabama Farmers Home 
Administration as part of collective 
studies made on a national basis. 

In the research laboratory of 
human nutrition at the University 
of Alabama studies are in progress on 
human utilization of ascorbic acid in 
southern-grown fruits and vegetables 
(under contract with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics ), animal metabolism studies on 
ascorbic acid—-folic acid relationships, 
influence of ingested dehydroascorbic 
acid on blood levels of ascorbic acid 
in human subjects, and methods of 
teaching nutrition to high school and 
lay groups. 

The research laboratory of the 
department of clothing, textiles, and 
related art at the University is con- 
tinuing its studies on lightweight cot- 
ton corduroy begun in 1945. Two 
bulletins have been published, and 
two papers and an abstract have 
been reported in the JourNaL. 

A serigraph, to test yarn breaking 
strength and elongation, has been 
added to the conditioning room equip- 
ment. 

ALASKA. Christine Heller, after 
spending two summers collecting and 
classifying more than 100 edible 
plants of Alaska, has prepared the 
booklet “Wild Edible Plants of Alas- 
ka.” The study was sponsored by 
Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory at 
Ladd Air Force Base for use in the 
military manual on arctic survival. 
The booklet will be published by the 
Alaska Extension Service for civilian 
use. 

Miss Heller is extension specialist 
in food resources of Alaska stationed 
at the Fishery Products Research 
Laboratory in Ketchikan. She has 


nearly completed her work for a doc- 
torate at Cornell University, where 
her research problem was the vitamin 
value of arctic fish oils. She is now 
compiling a manual on home preserva- 
tion of fish. 

The high cost of living in Alaska 
is verified by Hugh Johnson, resident 
agricultural economist, who maintains 
a continuing study of comparative 
costs of a list of foods commonly 
used by Alaskan families. Home 
demonstration agents are co-operating 
in the collection of data for the study. 
Reports of the research are published 
by the Alaska Experiment Station at 
Palmer. 

ARIZONA. The orientation 
course for new Navajo students at 
the Phoenix Indian School has as its 
objective learning the good ways of 
the white man so that they may be 
combined with the good ways of the 
students’ own people. Everyday liv- 
ing at the school provides practice 
opportunities in classrooms and in 
social and community life. A family 
dining hall has been arranged where 
family-style service is used at tables 
for eight. 

A collection of Toby jugs and 
jar lids representing Victorian Eng- 
land has been presented to the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Arizona by Mrs. Eugenia Stanley. 

Mazalene Altman, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, is the cloth- 
ing instructor at the University of 
Arizona who has succeeded Edith 
Ranney, now retired. 

Anne Shute has succeeded Mrs. 
Izola J. Parker as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Navajo and Apache 
Counties. 

When Rua Van Horn of the U. S. 
Office of Education spent the week 
of November 17 in Arizona, adminis- 
trators, teachers, teacher trainers, par- 
ents, and members of the vocational 
homemaking staff gathered to evaluate 
the total homemaking program. The 
emphasis in 1953 will be on the in- 
service training program. 

CALIFORNIA. Research studies 
now under way at the University of 
California, Berkeley, include: 
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In foods and nutrition: The dough 
qualities of flours of various ex- 
tractions when combined with non- 
fat milk solids prepared at various 
temperatures, and the nutritive value 
of the breads so prepared; the brown- 
ing reaction in heated milk proteins 
and the value of these proteins in 
reproduction and lactation; the effect 
on carbohydrate and fat metabolism 
in rats and dogs as the result of 
damage to the adrenal glands of die- 
tary deficiency of pantothenic acid or 
riboflavin; the relation of dietary pro- 
tein to the fate of food cholesterol; 
and isolation and identification of 
flavoring material in tomatoes. 

On nutritional status: Examina- 
tion of 300 of the persons 50 years 
and older who co-operated in the 
nutritional status study in 1948-49 in 
the first re-check of the group to 
determine the progressive changes in 
food habits and physical and bio- 
chemical changes with increased 
aging. 

In consumer economics: Articles 
on various phases of the study of 
consumption of dairy products in 
Oakland and Los Angeles published 
in the October, November, and De- 
cember issues of California Agricul- 
ture. 

In child development: Comple- 
tion of studies of young children’s 
responses to persons of different skin 
colors in California. 

In family relationships: The effect 
of marital dissolution upon the chil- 
dren in the family; background 
factors relating to maturation and 
dating. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Travel-by-proxy night at the De- 
cember meeting of the HEIB group 
of the D. C. Home Economics Asso- 
ciation included a talk entitled “At 
Last I Got to Paris” by Ida Jean Kain. 
Armed with authentic information on 
Parisian restaurants, she tried to “do” 
all of them in a couple of weeks. To 
spread a bit of Christmas cheer, mem- 
bers brought gaily wrapped gifts to be 
sent to the girls at the Industrial 
Home School of Washington. 

Use, etiquette, and care of 
flowers was the theme of an illus- 
trated talk by Mrs. Clova Demaine 
at the December meeting of the 
homemaking department of the D. C. 
Home Economics Association held at 
AHEA headquarters. The making of 
effective, inexpensive Christmas dec- 
orations for the home was demon- 
strated. 
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GEORGIA. Research in progress 
at the University of Georgia includes 
a co-operative study of quality factors 
and nutritive value of grass-fed Geor- 
gia beef by the School of Home 
Economics and the Experiment Sta- 
tions. 

The consumer's stake in the graded 
broiler market in Georgia is being 
investigated as a joint project between 
the School of Home Economics and 
the agricultural economics department 
of the College of Agriculture. 

A study of the problems in dress 
of women 45 to 65 years of age is 
continuing in the department of cloth- 
ing and textiles. A recent article re- 
lating to this study was prepared by 
Mrs. Margaret H. Blair for the U. S. 
Department of State publication 
America, printed in Russian and dis- 
tributed in Russia. Problems experi- 
enced by women in the use of ready- 
made suits and coats also are being 
studied. 

Functional space requirements for 
storage and work in rural homes are 
being investigated in the department 
of housing and home management as 
a 5-year project in co-operation with 
the department of agricultural engi- 
neering. 

A study to compare the ultimate 
cost and time spent on six types of 
window dressings for bedroom win- 
dows is being conducted at the four 
home management houses. 

The department of family and child 
development is continuing to study 
patterns of guidance and control par- 
ents use with children aged 3 to 5 
years. 

Recent graduate studies included 
one of the home backgrounds of 
freshman home economics students at 
the University and one of home 
responsibilities of children aged 2 
through 5 years. 

A study of the effect of alcohol on 
growth, fecundity, and voluntary con- 
sumption in mice was recently com- 
pleted. 

IDAHO. Home economics re- 
search at the University of Idaho 
includes the final stages of analyzing 
data and preparing reports on the 
Idaho phase of the Western Regional 
Nutritional Status Project, Nutritional 
Status and Dietary Needs of Popula- 
tion Groups in Selected Areas of the 
West. An unusual range of variation 
in soil, water, and climatic factors in 
Idaho warranted a study of the rela- 
tionship of environmental conditions 
and diet to dental health. 
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A study of the physiological avail- 
ability of the thiamine in certain 
Idaho products is also being made. 
Human subjects and experimental ani- 
mals are being used, and the foods 
being studied are lamb and potatoes. 

Mildred Haberly, recently Exten- 
sion Service nutrition specialist, has 
been promoted to state home demon- 
stration leader. She succeeds Leatha 
Christensen Poncia, who served in an 
acting capacity after the retirement 
of Marion Hepworth. 

Lucille Magruder, for 12 years on 
the University of Idaho staff, joined 
the home economics education staff 
at the Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi, in January. 

Shirley Bring joined the home 
economics research staff at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in July 1952 as 
assistant home economist. Her experi- 
ence has been as an industrial chem- 
ist, hospital dietitian, marketing spe- 
cialist with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and field nutritionist in 
the Western Regional Nutritional 
Status Project. 

ILLINOIS. A_ two-year, state- 
wide research project on “Cultural 
Factors Influencing Girls’ Election of 
Home Economics Courses in Illinois 
High Schools” was initiated by Letitia 
Walsh through the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at the University 
of Illinois in September. The state 
research committee in home economics 
education has been reactivated to offer 
advisory service on projects. Mem- 
bers are Letitia Walsh, Rena Hodgen, 
Eileen Quigley, and Marie Dirks. 

The January 1953 issue of the Re- 
search and Development Associates 
Activities Report (Vol. IV, No. 4) 
contains a summary of the outside 
contract research findings in the 
Armed Forces food and container 
program for 1952 and of the applica- 
bility of these findings to ration 
improvement. 

The October 1952 issue of the 
Report (Vol. IV, No. 3) contains an 
account of the nutritional composition 
of mass menus. 

Copies of the Report or reprints of 
articles are available in limited supply 
free of charge from Research and 
Development Associates, 1849 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 

A conference on browning was 
held at the Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute during 1952. It 
was a complete survey of the current 
QM-sponsored work on this complex 
deteriorative process. 
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IOWA. Two scholarships for 
college training in home economics 
are to be offered to Iowa high school 
graduates by the Iowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association, commencing in 
1953, according to plans completed 
by the Association’s scholarship com- 
mittee, headed by Mary Lyle. The 
scholarships will be supported by 
royalties from the book The Unit 
Method of Sewing and such other 
money as the executive council of 
the Association determines. 

KANSAS. The First Kansas Food 
Institute, sponsored by the Kansas 
Restaurant Association and the Kan- 
sas Hotel Association, was held from 
January 8 to 10 at the University of 
Kansas. Patricia Beezley, owner and 
manager of the Pennant Cafeteria in 
Topeka, was a member of the plan- 
ning committee. Speakers included 
Professors Wanderstock and Erickson 
from Cornell University and Professor 
Bernatsky from the University of 
Denver along with specialists from 
Missouri and Kansas. 

Mrs. Jean Chen Lin, former 
AHEA international scholarship stu- 
dent at Kansas State College, and 
recently research assistant in the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition there, 
resigned the first of the year to join 
her husband at Cornell University, 
where she expects to do laboratory 
work in the department of foods and 
nutrition. 

LOUISIANA. “Strengthening 
Values in Family Life—A Step To- 
ward World Understanding” was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion held in New Orleans on Novem- 
ber 24 and 25 in connection with that 
of the Louisiana Educational Asso- 
ciation. A high light of the meeting 
was the panel discussion during which 
the panelists, all world travelers who 
had worked with homemaking and 
agricultural agencies in different coun- 
tries, stressed the value of strengthen- 
ing home and family life in the inter- 
est of world peace. 

A study of the home economics 
program in Louisiana was made 
early in November by Ata Lee of the 
U. S. Office of Education, with the 
assistance of the home economics 
staffs of the colleges, Louisiana State 
University, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mrs. Dorothy Moschette, associate 
home economist in the Experiment 
Station at Louisiana State University, 
participated in the nutrition status 
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A BETTER WAY 
WITH 
BAKING SODA 


Homemade quick loaf breads 
those favorites that are such a 
boon to the busy homemaker— 
are lighter, more tender and 
delicate when made with Bak- 
ing Soda and vinegar as leaven- 
ing. For both Baking Soda and 
vinegar have a specific tenderiz- 
ing action on the protein of 
wheat flour. Let the Baking 
Soda used in your classes be 
Arm & Hammer Brand or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda, and know 
you are using only pure bicar- 
bonate of soda of highest quali- 
ty, every time. 


Quick loaf breads—breads made with a quick leavening, such as Baking Soda and an 


acid—are great timesavers. They are also a source of remarkable variety in the menu. 
Fruits, nuts, spices, chocolate, all can be used to make these quick loaf breads tempting 
to the family, appealing to guests. And these breads are equally suitable for lunch box, 


tea or party sandwiches and for family meals. 
MAKES APRICOT NUGGET BREAD (Yield: 1 loaf) 


VICK LOAF 1 cup dried apricots, cut in small bits 14 cup sugar 
14 cup hot water 14 cup white (distilled) vinegar plus apri- 


2'4 cups sifted all-purpose flour cot water and milk to make 1 cup liquid 
114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 2 eggs 


or Cow Brand Baking Soda 14 cup melted shortening 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup chopped nuts 


Cover apricots with hot water; soak 1 hour. Sift flour, Baking Soda, salt, and sugar 

together. Measure vinegar, add water drained from apricots and milk to make 1 cup 

MORE TENDER liquid. Beat eggs, and to them add liquid, apricots, shortening. Add all at once to dry 
? ingredients; stir until flour is dampened; stir in nuts. Turn into greased 834 x 42x 

2'4-inch loaf pan. Bake 60-70 minutes or until done at 350° F. (moderate oven). Remove 


DELICATE from pan; cool several hours or overnight. 


TIPS TO TEACHERS 


Most quick loaf breads are made by the muffin method, using all-purpose flour. Thus 
it is important to avoid overbeating of the batter, which tends to produce tunnels, reduce 
tenderness. Batter should be barely mixed, not smooth; it will look lumpy, but baking 
takes care of that. And remember that it is the new Baking Soda and vinegar formula 
(see recipe) which assures success when substituting sweet milk and vinegar for the 
older-fashioned sour milk, now not always readily available. 


NEW QUICK LOAF BREADS 
Eight new and delicious quick 
are available for dis- 

coupon in 
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Foods Handbook 


“Bat to Live’ 


Organized for easy teacher 
and student reference ...a 
complete and colorful new 
52-page digest of foods and 
nutrition... scientifically 
accurate, yet written in pop- 
ular, easy-to-read style. For 
your FREE copy JH-3 


Write to us or wee coupon page 217 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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section of the National Food and 
Nutrition Institute in December in 


_ Washington, D. C. 


MISSOURI. The research pro- 
gram being carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri includes the follow- 
ing projects: 

In nutrition: A three-year study of 
food intake and dietary habits of 
older women in Missouri is nearing 


| completion as part of the regional 
| study of nutritional status and dietary 
| requirements of older women. 


In foods; One major project that 


_ is part of “studies to promote utiliza- 
tion of processed food and food im- 


provers” has three subprojects—one 
dealing with development of recom- 


mendations and recipes for enrich- 


ment of foods with nonfat milk solids, 
one concerning bacteriological studies 
made on the effect of temperature 


_ and acidity on the survival of food 
| poisoning agents in products made 
_ with dried egg, and one that is an 
| evaluation of the enzymatic activity 
| of various meat tenderizers on the 


market. A second major project con- 
sists of (1) a continuation of the 
study of factors influencing change 
in meat pigments on storage and (2) 


_ development of recommendations for 


preparation of food products with 
high nutritive value and fresh flavor 
by means of the mechanical blender. 

In textiles and clothing: A study 
of curtain marquisettes is concerned 
with “The Serviceability of Five Cot- 
ton Marquisettes with Ordinary and 
Special Finishes” and “The Effects of 
Laundering on Cotton, Rayon, and 
Nylon Marquisettes with Special Fin- 
ishes.” Other studies include: “A 
Study of Two Cotton Fabrics Given 
Home-applied Starch-like Finishes,” 


_ “The Effects of a Home-applied Fire- 
retardant Finish on a Group of Cot- 
_ ton and Rayon Fabrics,” and “Con- 


sumer Dissatisfactions in Textile Prod- 


ucts.” 


In the area of family life: A sur- 


_ vey is being made of reactions of 
| home economics freshmen to personal 
_ and family life situations to deter- 
_ mine the relationship of student re- 
| actions and personal characteristics to 


the economic, cultural, social 
levels of their family environment; to 
provide one basis for evaluation of 
teaching methods in the area of fam- 
ily life; and to participate in a na- 
tional project of testing standardized 
personality tests. 

NEVADA. The Nevada Nutrition 


Council is planning to reorganize in 
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order to include more agencies than 
are now represented. Mrs. Gertrude 
Hayes is the Council's chairman. 

Maybelle Eager, formerly with the 
California Extension Service, is now 
state leader of home demonstration 
work and specialist for the Nevada 
Extension Service and lecturer in 
nutrition at the University of Nevada. 

Mrs. Chrissie Kellogg is the new 
state supervisor of the school lunch 
program under the Department of 
Education in Carson City. 

NEW MEXICO. “Human Rela- 
tionships in the Homemaking Pro- 
gram” was the theme of the New 
Mexico Conference of Homemaking 
Teachers at New Mexico A & M Col- 
lege in August. Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, co-ordinator of homemaking 
education at the Phoenix (Arizona) 
High School, was the leader. 

A “Heart of the Home” kitchen 
was set up at the 1952 New Mexico 
State Fair by the Bernalillo County Ex- 
tension Council in co-operation with 
the New Mexico Heart Association. 

Home demonstration work which 
began two years ago on the Navajo- 
Hopi Indian Reservations is enabling 
Indian homemakers to learn scientific 
methods of food preservation and 
storage. 

The nutrition class at New Mexico 
Highlands University helps with spe- 
cial diets at three hospitals and the 
Meadows Home for Aged in Las Vegas. 

Veda Strong, a member of the 
New Mexico Extension Service staff 
since 1925 and home management 
specialist since 1940, died on October 
17 at Colorado Springs. 

Margaret O’Loughlin, head of the 
department of home economics at 
New Mexico A & M College for 26 
years, retired on February 1. The 
new home management house, which 
is nearing completion, will be named 
in her honor. 

NORTH CAROLINA. A research 
project on the use of nonfat dried 
milk in favorite southern recipes, 
begun in 1948 in the foods and 
nutrition department of the Woman's 
College of the University of North 
Carolina, has been released to the 
public in the form of a recipe book- 
let, “Southern Recipes Featuring Star- 
lac.” Copies may be obtained from 
the Starlac Division, The Borden 
Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Tilda Nat- 
wick, who retired this year as head 
of the home economics department at 
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the University of North Dakota, was 
presented with a life membership in 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation by former students and associ- 
ates at a banquet in her honor. She 
is now living in Veriqua, Wisconsin. 

Co-operation of home economics 
teachers with other groups in the 
community was one of the emphases 
of the one-day workshop on adult 
education conducted by Rose Cologne 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
prior to the annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Education Association 
in Grand Forks. The workshop was 
sponsored by the State Vocational 
Home Economics Department. 

“Topic Trends in Adult Educa- 
tion” was the subject of Dr. Cologne's 
talk to the home economics section 
of the North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation during its 1952 annual meet- 
ing. 

OREGON. The launching of a 
$200 scholarship to be named “The 
Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s Career Scholarship” has been 
undertaken this year by members of 
the Association. It will be awarded 
on the basis of the girl’s interest in 
and knowledge of a career in any of 
the many areas of home economics 
and upon her well-rounded record of 
studies, activities, and home work, 
according to Mrs. John Wieman, 
Association president. Recipients of 
the scholarship will be required to 
attend an Oregon college granting a 
degree in home economics. 

This scholarship will replace the 
$25 previously awarded annually to 
a sophomore enrolled in home eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College. Mrs. 
Rita Calhoun, chairman of the Associ- 
ation’s scholarship committee, states 
that this new project is aimed at 
creating interest in home economics 
among the general public. It is also 
to be used as a recruitment tool by 
giving special publicity to the depart- 
ments of home economics in Oregon 
high schools. 

In conjunction with publicizing the 
careers in home economics, the Asso- 
ciation has just published an illus- 
trated brochure titled “Careers in 
Home Economics,” which has been 
distributed to high school home eco- 
nomics teachers throughout the state. 

PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Fashions, 
Fabrics, and Families” will be the 
theme of the Home Economics Spring 
Week End on April 17 and 18 at 
the Pennsylvania State College. To 
help those attending answer clothing 
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Maine Sardines 


PENNY FOR PENNY, 
YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR FOOD ALLOTMENT 
WITH MAINE SARDINES—in vitat amino-Protein as well 


as taste-appeal. 

Maine Sardines are packed in the purest vegetable 
salad oils, in tomato or mustard sauces, by 26 Ameri- 
can companies in 47 modern sanitary plants under 
rigid Government inspection! 


J J 


Remember the name—MAINE— 
for sardine value you won't forget 


THE HIGH AMINO-PROTEIN FOOD...AT LOW COST 


THE LIFE OF 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS RED CROSS FUND 
ie CAMPAIGN THIS MONTH 


L. Hunt 


A biography of “the patron saint of home 
economics”, which serves as a valuable 
source book on the beginnings of home 
economics. You will want this book on 
your library shelf. 


1942 edition 
330 pages $1.00 


American Home Economics Association 195 cross FUND 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W 


Washington 9, D. 


| 
EXTRA LOW cost 
For main course dishes 45 
well as light meals, there is 
no food available roday 
that equals Maine Sardines EXTRA HIGH nuTRITION 
from the standpoint of cost! According to the highest 
acceptable standards of nu- 
trition, Maine Sardines 
tain the game proteiD yalue 
as beef! 
es deserve 
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and textile questions, the School of 
Home Economics will bring together 
specialists from industry, retail stores, 
consumer groups, and from the Col- 
lege’s own laboratories. Faculty mem- 
bers, extension workers, students, and 
alumni will add to the program. All 
users of textiles are invited to attend. 

TENNESSEE. Research projects 
of the College of Home Economics 
at the University of Tennessee incluce 
the following: 

In child development and family 
relations, two master’s theses are being 
planned to contribute to the Southern 
Regional Family Life Project. These 
will center about the study of the 
attitudes and beliefs of rural people 
in regard to child rearing. 

In foods, a paper on “Flavor Deteri- 
oration in Frozen Cake Batters” ap- 
peared in the first 1953 issue of 
Food Research. This paper is one of 
a series resulting from tests of the 
effects of freezing on the properties 
of batter and dough products. 

In home management, the Univer- 
sity, in co-operation with the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, is starting a 
research program on the “Adaptability 
of Electricity to Southern Homes.” 

The University is co-operating in 
the Southern Regional Housing Proj- 
ect entitled “Functional Requirements 
and Facilities for Southern Homes.” 
The focus of the University subproject 
is “The Analysis of Space Require- 
ments for Meal Preparation and 
Service.” 

“Rural Family Spending Ways,” a 
state study of the income and con- 
sumption of open country farm fam- 
ilies, will be published soon. 

In nutrition, the nutrition depart- 
ment is working on problems of cal- 
cium utilization. Human experiments 
are concerned with utilization of cal- 
cium and other nutrients in diets lack- 
ing in milk, eggs, and wheat and 
interrelationships of calcium with 
other constituents in these diets. 
Comparative studies are being made 
on the utilization of calcium and 
other nutrients when the restricted 
diet is supplemented with decalcium 
phosphate and riboflavin and when 
the natural foods are added. Animal 
experiments on calcium utilization are 
in progress also. 

In related art and crafts, “Some 
Recent Contributions of the Cherokee 
Indians of North Carolina to the 
Crafts of the Southern Highlands” and 
“A Study of Weaving Techniques of 
81 Contemporary Handweavers Ex- 
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Exhibitions, 
recent master’s theses. 

Work has started on a study spon- 
sored by the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association to determine the 
practices of Tennessee people and 
their needs for more training in re- 
lated art. A pilot study is under way. 

In textiles and clothing, a study of 
Tennessee cotton is being carried on 
to determine effects of fiber properties 
upon yarn and fabric properties with 
special emphasis on fabric service- 
ability. 

A marketing study dealing with 
“Consumer Preferences in Buying 
Selected Clothing Items” is being 
made in the East Tennessee area to 
check on satisfactions received from 
certain clothing purchases by inter- 
views made at six-month intervals. 

WASHINGTON. Barbara A. Me- 
Laren of the State College of Wash- 
ington is using a colony of cock- 
roaches, Periplaneta Americana 
(Linn.), for assays of the biological 
value of proteins, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Dr. McLaren reports that the 
roach is able to measure both quality 
and quantity of the protein and in 
mineral metabolism appears to be as 
sensitive to changes in phosphorus 
levels as is the chicken. Attempts are 
being made at the College to develop 
a ratio for optimum growth and 
survival. 

Ailsie M. Stevenson of the State 
College of Washington and assistant 
state supervisor of home economics 
completed research recently on “The 
Cost of an Adequate Food Preparation 
Program.” High school curriculum 
cominittees worked out a series of 
food preparation experiences which 
were deemed adequate, and teachers 
kept records of the costs. The results 
will be used as the basis for planning 
food programs and budgets. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The West Vir- 
ginia State Nutrition Committee 
has changed its name to the West 
Virginia State Nutrition Council. At 
a recent meeting John B. Youmans, 
MD, dean of the School of Medicine 
at Vanderbilt University, spoke on 
“Mineral Deficiency Diseases.” 

The State Health Department 
now has three nutritionists who are 
spending full time in nutrition work. 

A new home management house 
is being equipped by the home eco- 
nomics department at West Virginia 
University. The home economics stu- 
dents are planning the furniture and 
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furnishing for two apartments—one 
modern, the other traditional. 

WISCONSIN. Typical current re- 
search studies of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Wis- 
consin in foods and nutrition include: 
the nutritive value and eating quality 
of potatoes; the relation of the rate 
of heat transfer in meats to juiciness; 
the survival of certain food poisoning 
organisms in ham loaf and ham cro- 
quettes; the effect of freezing on food 
poisoning organisms in frozen sand- 
wiches; determinations of the thiamine 
and riboflavin needs of adolescents 
and older women; the influence of 
yeasts on biotin metabolism; long- 
term nitrogen balance studies on self- 
selected diets; folic acid, the cit- 
rovorum factor and vitamin Bw in rela- 
tion to each other and other factors 
in the human diet; and the effect of 
some micro-organisms in the digestive 
tract on the availability for absorp- 
tion into the blood of certain vitamins. 

Current research in home manage- 
ment and family living is concerned 
with devising measures of adult sensi- 
tivity or empathy for young children 
and the influence of selected eco- 
nomic, social, and geographical factors 
upon housing needs of rural families 
as a basis for housing improvement. 

In textiles and clothing studies of 
the relationship between the chemical 
nature and the activity of several 
types of surface-active agents and of 
problems confronting the home-sewer 
constructing garments of Dacron and 
Dacron-nylon warp knit fabrics are 
under way. 

WYOMING. A two-week Family 
Life Workshop, carrying 2 hours’ 
credit, will be conducted by the home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming from June 15 to 26 
under the direction of Mrs. George 
Gillespie and Mrs. Verna Hitchcock. 
One feature will be a two-day Family 
Living Conference on June 17 and 18, 
sponsored by the Wyoming Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Wyoming 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
women of the Farm Bureau, and the 
Wyoming Home Demonstration Coun- 
cil. The Division of Adult Education 
and Community Service is also co- 
operating in organizing the confer- 
ence. Camilla M. Anderson, MD, 
Salt Lake City psychiatrist, will be the 
featured speaker of the two-day ses- 
sion. She will discuss “Emotional 
Maturity” as the basis for good human 
relations and the part the home plays 
in developing emotional maturity. 
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This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS OPEN 


For Teachers: 
Professor to develop equipment pro- 
gram. Salary open. 


Assistant professor in family rela- 
tions. $5400. 


Instructor of nutrition and diet ther- 
apy for student nurses. Salary open. 


Head teacher, nursery school, $3,750. 
For HEIB: 


Executive with master’s degree in 
public health nutrition. Salary open. 


Experienced manager of coffee shop, 
June 1. 


Dietitians in food service overseas. 


Journalist with training in foods and 
nutrition. Eastern and middlewest- 
ern locations. 


Home service representatives in 
Southwest, $225 to $400 per month. 


Inexperienced home economist for 
test kitchen. Will train. Opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 


Try our service—see results! 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 N. Twelfth St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate 
these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

3. Exclusive Home Economics de- 
partment under the personal di- 
rection of Mrs Williams. 

. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 
Economists in Business.” 

. No charge to register. Never 
any charge unless a position is 
accepted through the services of 
Kay Williams Personnel. 

. Member National Employment 
Board—Member St. Louis Em- 
ployment Board. 

. Licensed in Missouri and II linois. 

. Write for our application form 
—No obligation. 


Kay Williams Pensonnel 
818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


1. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free . . . Teaching Aids Kit for 
home economics classes. Includes re- 
liable information on electric appli- 
ances and other important homemak- 
ing subjects. 


2. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Send for free booklets that offer in- 
formative material on ice cream. This 
valuable information may be _inte- 
grated with your home economics 
work or course of study. 


3. CHURCH AND 
DWIGHT CO., INC. 


Our new Quick Loaf Breads folder 
has eight new and delicious quick loaf 
bread recipes. Available for distribu- 
tion to students. Please fill in coupon 
below and state number required. 


4. NASH—KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for prac- 
ticing home economists. Sent each 
month when name is once on mailing 


5. PET MILK COMPANY 


“MEAL PLANNING GUIDE”— 
clearly written, comprehensive hand- 
book for students. Stresses important 
nutrition facts. Includes Basic 7 
Chart, menu pattern, food budgets, 
tested recipes, sample meal plans. 
8% x 11. Punched to fit ring-binder. 


6. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Free EAT TO LIVE book described 
on pase 214. Also latest catalog de- 
scribing more than thirty FREE 
Teaching Materials for teacher and 
home economics students use—recipe 
booklets, food bulletins, fact pam- 
hlets and charts helpful in teaching 
oods and nutrition. 


7. A BETTER BEGINNING 


Latest career leaflet of AHEA. See 
announcement on page 153. Single 
copies free. For additional copies 
please send 3¢ per copy in stamps 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


INNESOTA 


It's fun to study on Minnesota's cool, friendly campus, flanked 
by the historic Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes, 
and close to the cultural, shopping and entertainment areas of two 
big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing every field of education and 
Scientific interest, are offered by a nationally-recognized staff of 
professors, augmented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory facilities present unusual 
Opportunity for graduate work and research ...an exciting pro- 
gram of concerts, plays, lectures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of two independent terms of 
five weeks each. 

FIRST TERM... June 15—July 18 
SECOND TERM... July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 803 Johnston Hall. 
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TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of Home Making Arts 
in the Chicago Public High Schools will be held 
April 27, 1953. 


Closing date for filing formal application forms 
and required credentials is April 13, 1953. 


For information apply to 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 1, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


WANTED—(a) Cuter Dietitian; hospital group affiliated univer- 
sity medical school; duties include serving as consultant; $6000- 
$6500. (b) Dierrrian to take charge dietary service, 60-bed student 
hospital; large university. (c) Dietitian; to take charge dietary 
department, voluntary general hospital, fairly large size; vicinity 
Chicago; slight preference for man; minimum, $5000. (d) Creer 
Dietiti4N; voluntary general hospital; average patient census 150; 
department well staffed; expansion program, California. (e) Super- 
vison Empvovees’ Carererta; general hospital currently under con- 
struction; residential town, East. (f) Carer Drerimian; voluntary 
general hospital, 250 beds; town 40,000 located in lake resort area, 
near university center; East; minimum, $5000. (g) Professionally 
trained Executive Hovusexkeerer; large teaching hospital; $4200, 
maintenance. 


MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 


Palmolive Building Chicago 


COOPERATING HOTELS IN KANSAS CITY—AIl within easy reach of Municipal Auditorium 


Suite 


Double Twin 


Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte................... $4.00— 7.00 
Ambassador, 36th and Broadway............ 4.00— 6.00 
Andrew Jackson, 12th and McGee............ 2.50 

Bellerive, 214 E. Armour.............. 4.50— 7.00 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore ............ 4.50— 7.00 


Densmore, 912 Locust...................... 
Dixon, 12th and Baltimore.................. 4.00— 5.00 


Fredric, 312 E. 9th............ 2.00— 2.50 
Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway............... 3.50— 6.00 
LaSalle, 922 Linwood...................... 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore ............ 6.00-13.00 
New Yorker, 1114 Baltimore................. 5.00— 6.50 
Phillips, 12th and Baltimore................ 5.00— 7.50 
Pickwick, 10th and McGee.................. 4.50— 5.50 
President, 14th and Baltimore ............ 5.00— 8.00 
St. Regis, 1400 Linwood.................... 3.00— 6.00 
3.00— 6.00 
Southland, 3517 Main................ 

State, 12th and Wyandotte.................. 4.00— 6.00 
Street, 1510 E. 18th (for Negroes)........... ee 
Town House, Kansas City, Kansas .......... 5.00- 9.00 
Victoria, 9th and McGee.................... 2.50— 3.50 


Windsor, 3005 Main... 


$6.00—10.00 $8.00—12.00 
3.00— 5.00 
4.50— 7.50 
3.00 5.00 
7.00-10.00 8.00-11.00 $9.50 and up 
7.00— 9.00 8.00-12.00 15.00-25.00 
3.50 
6.00— 7.00 
3.50— 5.00 5.00— 6.00 
5.50— 8.50 6.00— 8.00 10.00—12.00 
5.00— 6.00 6.00— 7.00 
7.00—12.00 9.00-15.00 17.00 and up 
6.50— 8.50 8.50-11.00 
7.00— 9.50 8.50-10.50 17.00—25.00 
6.00— 8.00 6.50— 8.50 
7.00—10.00 9.00-13.00 20.00—28.00 
4.50— 7.50 5.50— 7.50 7.50-15.00 
8.00-15.00 
4.50— 5.00 5.00— 5.50 
6.25— 8.25 7.50— 9.00 
** 
7.50-10.00 8.50-14.00 
3.00— 4.00 5.00— 6.00 
3.00— 5.00 


**Rates on request. 


See Hotel Reserration Form on Opposite Page 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


44th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Auditorium =—Kansas City, Mo. 


June 23-26, 1953 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Miss Mary Nugent session [] 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Specify name of group 
1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, (HEIB or EXTENSION) ..... acne 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
Second Choice Fifth Choice... 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate §....... per room. 
x Room(s) with bath for........................... person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
oe Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for .... persons. Rate $ . to $ per room. 
r .. Room(s) and Parler for... .. person(s). Rate $ 

\ Room(s) without bath for Sie person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Date of Morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 s m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
y 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure... Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS 


6. BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ===> 


(Street Address) 


(City and | State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


' confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. 


Plan to share a room wherever possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 


4 

| 

| 

2. | 

3 

Signed: 
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An efficient source of nutrients 


ICE CREAM has five characteristics 
which star it as a food of high nutritional value: 
nutrient contribution . . . acceptability . . . 
completeness of digestion . . . efficiency of 
nutrient utilization . . . and adaptability 
to many types of diets. 

Ice cream supplies energy, protein, calcium, 
riboflavin, vitamin A, and all other 
nutrients occurring in milk.' 

Ice cream is popular with all—an important 
nutritional fact. Regardless of its nutrients, 

a food has no value unless it is eaten, and fhe 
nutrients used by the body. 

Laboratory studies show ice cream is 
completely digested . . . its nutrients are readily 
available to the body.?:* 

The nutrients of ice cream are well 
utilized . . . milk protein, because 
of its desirable ratio of amino acids; 
the natural vitamin A, because 
it is preformed; the riboflavin, 
because it has been shown to be 100 
per cent available to the body. 

No source of calcium is better 
utilized than that in milk. 

Ice cream is valuable for everyday use 
by healthy people—and for therapeutic and 
convalescent diets, where energy value 
and body-building nutrients are needed in 
an easy-to-eat, readily digested form. 

Ice cream is a good food, good for all. 


Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 

commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 

2Everson, G., Pearson, E., and Matteson, R. Biological 

availability of certain foods as sources of riboflavin. 

J. Nutr. 46:45 (Jan.) 1952. 

‘Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. , 

Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas, and almonds, Moderately Active Woman eS ti 7-9 Year Old Child 
judged by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. bey * 


J. Nutr. 35:209 (Feb.) 1948. = 
Moderately Active Man 


| Percent contribution of one serving (1/6 qt.) vanilla ice cream to daily needs for some nutrients. 


CALCIUM RIBOFLAVIN PROTEIN 


This seal indi- 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
trition statements in the 

dverti t h been 

and omaniiis ter the 111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Council on Foods and 

Nutrition of the American Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted to nutrition 


Medical Association. research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Reports Americans Now Eat 


FAR LESS mf 


Food habits have changed 
... but plenty! 


1953 WESTINGHOUSE FREEZER-REFRIGERATOR 
IS GEARED TO NEW FOOD-KEEPING NEEDS 


“Compared to the period before World War II, the people 
of the United States are eating 19% more meat, 42°¢ more 
eggs, 11> more fruits and vegetables, and 2060 more dairy 
products, except butter . . . but 24° less potatoes and 17% 
less grain products,” a 1952 statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out. 

Notice that all of the foods now being used in greater 
quantity than before World War II require careful refriger- 
ation . . . making it even more essential that your home 
economics laboratory be equipped to demonstrate proper 
storage of perishable foods. 

The new 11.4 cubic foot Westinghouse Freezer-Refriger- 
ator provides safe storage for today’s greater quantity and 
variety of perishable foods . . . plenty of space, recom- 
mended temperatures and specially designed places for 
various foods. The Food Freezer holds 77 Ibs. of frozen 
foods in safe zero cold. The 9 cubic foot refrigerator com- 
partment safeguards foods in below 40° cold . . . includes 
a Meat Keeper that holds 18 Ibs. of fresh meats at ap- 
proximately 34°, and two Humidrawers that store 34 bushel 
of fresh fruits and vegetables in mild, moist cold. 

This new Two-Door Model also has all of the convenience 


. . . of course, it’s electric! 


features which are so important in teaching 
modern homemaking . . . roll-out shelves, ad- 
justable shelves, shelves in the doors, a Butter 
Keeper and Frost-Free® Automatic Defrosting. 
And there are seven other 1953 Westinghouse 
Refrigerators to choose from ... all new! 
TEACHING AIDS KIT... FREE! 

Save all kinds of planning time with this kit 
of 22 aids for home economics classes. Electric 
Household Refrigeration is one of 4 Appliance 
Reference Handbooks included. There are also 
Home Freezing Guides, Student Fact Folders, an 
important report on family nutrition and book- 
lets covering all phases of electrical living. Write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Consumer 
Service Dept., 3JR-3, 250 East Fourth Street, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL PLAN 

Schools buy the latest appliances at special low 
prices ... and get new models yearly at no extra 
cost. Contact your Westinghouse Distributor or 
Dealer for details. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 


SCHOOL PLAN APPLIANCES: Refrigerators, Home Freezers, Ranges, Laundromat’, 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, 


Clothes Dryers, Waste-Away’, Dishwashers, Water Heaters, Roaster-Oven and Food Mixer. 
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ME TELL YOU ABOUT KELVINATOR’S 


NEWLY-DESIGNED LINE OF ELECTRIC RANGES!” 


“At the right is the sensational Kelvinator 
30-inch range with ‘Great Scot’ oven—‘a whole 
roast wider than most’. Here’s big range cook- 
ing in a range no wider than a card table. Here, 
also, is automatic cooking, 7-heat surface units 
—high-speed broiler—all at a moderate price. 
Your Kelvinator dealer will be glad to show 
you the full line. Ask him, too, about his liberal 
School Appliance Installation Plan.” 


“P.S. We have a wonderful new col- 
ored sound film, ‘Just Like Magic’, 


electric cooking. Write me to arrange for showing 
this interesting and entertaining film to your classes.” 


TIME 70 GET 


Kelvinotor, Division of Nosh-Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


says 


of KELVINATOR KITCHEN 
Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


““You've never seen anything so 
beautiful, so easy to keep clean, so per- 
fectly designed for good cooking results. 
Here is equipment with which even be- 
ginners can know the real joy of cooking. 
For every feature on these new Kelvina- 
tors is designed to make good cooks 
better. 

“At the left is Kelvinator’s new ‘Auto- 
matic Cook’ model with new ‘Picto- 
Heat’ controls that indicate in colored 
lights whether inner or outer heating 
elements of the surface units are on. Two 
giant ovens, super-speed surface units, a 
broiler that gets red hot in 10 seconds, 
oven that pre-heats to 350° in less than 
five minutes, 7 measured heats on each 
surface unit are advantages that mean 
de luxe cooking, precision cooking, 
whether in the classroom or the home.” 


that shows all of the advantages of 
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